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NEWS OF THE WEEK. ° 
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ARLIAMENT was prorogued on Saturday, the 10th inst., Lord 
Granville reading a * Queen's Speech,” which is for the most 
part a bald recapitulation of the legislative measures of the Session, 
and remarkable only because it appears to be the work of a single 
hand. The usual Royal style and the tacit assumption that it is 
the Sovereign who acts are both abandoned, and the Queen com- 
pliments the Houses on their legislative work, and observes that 
her ‘‘Government has taken steps intended to prepare the way 
for dealing more effectually with the slave trade on the East 
Coast of Africa.” It has not been usual hitherto for the 
Sovereign to recommend Members to be thrifty, as ‘‘ periods 
of rapid change in the prices of commodities call for the exercise of 
moderation and forethought,” or to acknowledge that ‘‘ the wants 
of the country outstrip legislation,” nor do we ever remember an 
admission that the Parliament of a Colony had “ concurrent” 
power with that of the United Kingdom. It is all quite true, 
and the whole of the Speech is unexceptionable; but there is a 
change of tone in it difficult to define, but quite perceptible. It 
is a short President’s Message, rather than a Royal Speech. 








By far the most interesting morsel of intelligence received this 
‘week comes to us from Yeddo, Japan. We had hardly expected 
so sudden a confirmation of our theory that the Mikado as semi- 
divine could do anything, even alter a creed ; but it is stated that 
he has really determined to promulgate a new religion, which will 
be “‘enlightened, simple, and adapted to common-sense,” and to 
which, therefore, all classes “ will be compelled to conform.” The 
creed is to be drawn up “after careful consultation with the ex- 
ponents of each sect,” but we are not told whether “each sect” 
includes the Christians, or is confined to the indigenous religions 
of the Empire. There is little doubt, however, that the ‘simple, 
enlightened, and common-sense creed” will be found to have been 
affected by intercourse with the foreigner, while it may be an 
exceedingly original affair. Imagine a human being with the 
power, by a stroke of his pen, of making the Sermon on the 
Mount the accepted creed of thirty millions, or of establishing 
Theism in its Western form among a population of Buddhists, or 
even of converting a whole population to nominal Christianity. 
Is it quite too credulous to think that no man with that awful 
power in his bands could be left wholly unguided ? 

The interest of the Continent in the coming meeting of the 
three Emperors increases daily. It is said that Cardinal Antonelli 
is so alarmed that he has counselled the Pope to make peace with 
Italy, lest further injury befall the Church, and it is certain 
that Panslavic demonstrations carefully prepared in Bohemia 
have been suddenly abandoned. The French journals comfort 
themselves with the thought that no Russian promise is valid 
except as against the Czar who made it, and the German journals 
hope that the meeting will abate the enthusiasm created by the 
success of the loan. On the other hand, there are signs that the 
bases of accord among the Emperors are not yet fully agreed on ; 
that the Czar and the Austrian Kaiser are to have a long interview 
before they admit their German brother; and that Prince Bismarck 
is just a little doubtful of perfect success, owing to the distinct 


seems to consider superfluous. He laid the foundation-stone of 
an infant-school near Liverpool on Wednesday, and told his 
audience that the success of the Education Act depended on the 
temper in which it was worked ; that in rural districts where the 
clergy are strong extra respect to the minority was both expedient 
and honourable; that young children wanted play as well as work ; 
that “ little legs easily got fidgetty with sitting still"; thaf* young 
brains could not bear tension without injury”; and that scholars 
appreciate “ courtesy and justice in little matters.” It is all true, 
as true as if it came out of a copy-book. If the poets of the day 
are hard to understand, it is quite certain the politicians are not. 
Everybody seems to be talking down to the householders. Lord 
Granville spoke to the people of Dover the other day like 
an engaging child, and his rival talks to Liverpool like a lad 
from a normal school. It is very nice, we dare say, but it is not 
very edifying, and it makes the papers very weary reading. 


For the first time since July, 1870, we are absolutely without 
news from France. The Assembly has dispersed, society in Paris 
has gone to the sea-side, the peasantry are occupied with the har- 
vest and the vintage, both of which are very good, and the corre- 
spondents are reduced to the necessity of reporting M. Thiers’ 
proceedings at Trouville. His daily work, his daily walks, bis 
visits to the camp, his experiments with artillery are all reported 
with a minuteness which would make him ridiculous were not the 
animus so evident. Only one reporter, a writer on the Siécle, tells 
us anything of the smallest interest. He ‘reports, as he declares, 
textually, M. Thiers’ opinion of Victor Emanuel, which is a remark- 
able one. The President believes the King of Italy to be one of 
the least-understood men in Europe, a cautious, politic, success- 
ful ruler, who pulls the strings without appearing to govern, 
who has succeeded as well without Cavour as with him, and is 
content to bear with all men, if he may but reap the fruit of their 
exertions. ‘There can be little doubt that there is some force in 
this view, which is that of many Italians, and is confirmed by the 
fact that the King manages his own foreign policy, but M. 
Thiers was probably influenced by the King’s willingness to fight 
for France. He thought he was bound in honour tohisally. His 
Ministers thought they were bound in honour to their country. 


The first election under the Ballot has ended in the election of 
Mr. Childers for Pontefract by a vote of 658 to 578,—a majority 
of 80. As the number of registered electors is 1,960, some 724 
electors, or more than a third of the constituency, abstained from 
voting. For reasons given elsewhere, we think the result unsatis- 
factory; but Mr. Childers in his speech returning thanks 
expressed himself perfectly contented, and it appears to be certain 
that the election was conducted with unusual order, with a 
diminished amount of drinking, and with no bribery or in- 
timidation. The electors understood the new method of voting 
fairly well, and the only defect in the legal arrangements 
appears to be this. The Returning Officer must count the votes 
himself, that is, must open as many papers as there are voters at 
the poll. ‘This work occupied the Mayor of Pontefract nearly 
four hours, and in a large borough or county would take several 
days, thus diminishing grievously the dramatic completeness of 
the election. Parliament should next Session authorise the em- 
ployment of additional counters, who can easily be bound over 
to keep silence. 


The election was marked by a disagreeable incident. Mr. 








Childers, indignant at what he considered unfair opposition, 
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declared that in 1868 Lord Pollington had professed his readiness | draw. That would seem to be a purely physical faculty, a function 
to coalesce with him, had expressed admiration of Mr. Gladstone, of the eye, but it is not, whole races being able to copy who are 
and had declared his readiness to vote down the Irish Church. not able to sketch. But we do not see how it disposes in any 
Lord Pollington, instead of saying, as he might have done, that degree of the difficulty of the intuitionists. Grant any possibility 
he had then no opinions, but was now a Tory, accused Mr. | of educating the eye, and still there must first of all be eyesight. 
Childers of a misrepresentation, which, he added, was habitual | Push Dr. Carpenter's theory back to the beginning, and it comes 
with him. Mr. Childers was thereupon compelled to produce a | to this,—that there must once have been a living organism which, 
private letter, dated September 9, 1868, in which Lord Pollington | having just begun, could have no experiences, and therefore no 
told him that he is a Liberal, that he hoped to contest a borough in | intuitions. But if it had neither, what was it, and how did it do 
the Liberal interest, but that his father had declined to advance anything? What made it think food good for it? 
him money for election expenses. He, however, requested Mr. | —$——— 
Childers’ good offices to help him to obtain an appointment on any We have commented elsewhere on the existence of ‘‘ suppressed 
International commission, and asked, significantly enough, for Mr. | lives,”—persons in politics who are most important, yet almost un- 
Glyn’s Christian name and address. It is evident that Lord | known to the world,—and it appears that one of them is just dead, 
Pollington in 1868 intended to join the Liberals, and although he | Dr. Abeken, nicknamed in Germany “ Bismarck’s Pen.” He ig 
might have forgotten the details of his conversation with Mr. | described, says the Pall Mall Gazette, by the Emperor himself in 
Childers, his recklessness in accusing him of misrepresentation | a telegram to his widow as ‘“‘one of my most trusty counsellors, 
was indefensible ; but it was a mistake, all the same, to tell the who stood by me in the most decisive moments of my life, whose 
Suppose the present Speaker published every | loss to me is irreparable. The country has lost in him one of itg 
noblest and most faithful servants.” Prince Bismarck is said to 
| have consulted him on all occasions, and to have trusted him in 
The Sultan has degraded his Grand Vizier, Mahmoud Pasha, | the most secret affairs of his diplomacy. Yet outside Germany 
and appointed Midhat Pasha, a man who succeeded remarkably | his name, all through the transactions in which he has borne so 
as Pasha of Bagdad, in his place. Three different stories | great a part, has never been mentioned. 
are told to account for this sudden revolution. Accord- A Le ee 
ing tw” the rwred —s anak guokalite, ihn Fuh m who bed All the Railway Companies threaten to increase their fares in 
Been endesed into-cnile, demanded an antionae of his ante, and order to meet the rise in coals, in wages, and in iron. The increase 
inte 2 epeeeh on SOT selentle a 90 courtneed ihe is to affect both passengers and goods, and will in the latter de- 
oui, et name Gay Reapgeteied the aanersen Grand Vieige. | partment, we are told, be very severely felt. Considering that the 
According to another and more probable version, Mahmoud had Companies are benefiting greatly by the rise in the rate of wages, 
ecented Re Rieties by ating ssther too hesny be autho fer — which, as the Chairman of the Great Eastern said this week, sets the 
concession, and the Khedivé, who has great influence in the people free to move about, that they are profiting by the new price 
Seraglio, p on chased at heavy coat, determined to overtheow him. of coal, and that they are for the most part distributing increased 
And according to the third and most probable of all, the Sultan dividends, we think they might wait a year. ‘The effect will be 
had depended upon Mahmoud to carry out his favourite and — equivalent toa slight decrease of fares, sure to be recouped by 
chievous plan of abolishing the old law of succession in the increased custom. If they want to get a little more out of their 
House ot Othman, from eldest male to eldest male, = favour of customers, let them sell adhesive labels with the names of stations 
primogeniture, and finding himself baffled, revenged himself upon on them at a penny each, and so get rid of the greatest 
bis Minister. Any _ of the three causes, however, would be of travellers’ nuisances, the necessity of waiting to see your 
eniiclent tn Constantinople to overthrow iy ae deamate’ especially if luggage labelled. That would bring them an average of about two- 
Midhat aroused the Sultan’s jealousy of St. Petersburg, where pence a passenger, and cause no grumbling. We question also if 
Mahmoud was held to be persona grata. the small-parcel traffic has anything like the development it might 
attain, if the rates were carefully revised. 


original story. 
application made to him in his original capacity. 


The British Association meets this year at Brighton, and Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter has been elected President. The main object of : : i ‘ 
his first address—a very brilliant one—was to effect a compromise | A*chdeacon Denison must be in a terrible way. if there is o 
between the men of science and the theologians, partly by showing | human being he despises and loves to bully it is an Asshhichep, 
that science, though it seems so infallible, is dependent on our | #24 to be thrashed by an Archbishop in a litesnry encounter on am 
acourate rendering of phenomena which we may render inaccu- | &¢lesiastical question must be a bitter pain. He had written 6 
rately—the Ptolemaic astronomy, for example, which is all wrong, | etter scolding the P rimate aud the Archbishop of York for 
being an accurate deduction from the facts visible to Ptolemy—and | ®8teeing to Lord Shaftesbury’s proposal regret aati ee 
partly by arguing that the business of science is to ascertain the | the opinion of a Committee appointed by “ Convocation, 
order of nature, that of theology to seek after its cause. he | Which, like all his school, he assumed to represent the 
order of nature is not a sufficient account of its cause. Evenas|Church. Dr. Thomson detected his error, and meskly 
to the order of nature we have no right to assume our absolute | Smiling, laid the Archdeacon low with the quiet remark that 
certainty, as the law we trust may not be the only or the | he “bad not the advantage of being a member of that Con- 
true explanation of the phenomena we see, may even be subject to | Vocation,” which does not represent the English Chasch.at all, 
inexplicable exception. There is one well-known exception, for | but only that section of it which dwells in the South. The Arch- 
instance, to an otherwise universal law,—that of the expan- | bishop thinks the memorialists would have every sight to complain 
sion of all bodies by heat. Water, though it expands from | “if he bad refused his advice on such a ground, though of 
89} degs. upwards to boiling point, and when it passes into | Course he “‘ has every respect for the Convocation of Canterbury. 
steam still expands, expands also downwards from 39} to So his Grace has, no doubt, for any Diocesan Synod, but he does 
freezing point. it is still stranger to observe that the addi- | 20t mistake it for the Church. 
tion of a little salt brings water again under the universal law, for 
sea-water contracts from 39} downwards to freezing point. Even 
when laws have been accurately observed, there is no reason for 
the assumption that they are self-acting. Forces are distinct from 
phenomena and as important, and the continuous study of forces 
may end in the conclusion that the ultimate force is a Mind. 


The report of Messrs. Pochin and Whitworth on the affairs of 
the Metropolitan Railway suggests extreme carelessness in the 
management of the Company's affairs. The books appear to 
have kept themselves, the solicitors have handed in unexpected 
claims for £65,000, while they announce that they have £60,000 
———$—$______ in their hands of which the Directors had not heard. The land 

Having reconciled, or tried to reconcile, the physicists and | valuer claims £39,390, the engineer £11,765, while stores have 
theologians, Dr. Carpenter offered to compromise between the | been bought without inquiry as to price and sold without atten- 
advocates of intuition and experience. He believed in experience | tion to the consequent loss. ‘Several thousands of pounds per 
as the origin of knowledge, but thought that the inherited results | annum may be saved upon the items of gas and water alone.” 
of the experiences of one generation might be the intellectual in- | Everybody, in fact, has shifted the tiresome business of checking 
tuitions of the next. He believed in the transmission of increased | subordinates upon somebody else, and the consequence is that a 
aptitudes or mental capacities, children of mathematicians having, |Company with a matchless traffic, and long trains running 
for instance, a power of conceiving arithmetical combinations not | every four minutes or so, is declaring a dividend of about 1 
given to children of savages who can only count five. Well, | percent. A Shareholders’ committee is to be appointed, we see, 
that is quite true, and may be supported by a very curious | to assist the new Chairman, Sir E. Watkin, but some radical reform 
bit of evidence, the almost rigorous transmission of ability to | in the method of appointing the governing body would seem to be 
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cequired. We still believe that the direct election of the Chairman | might be imitated with advantage in Spain on the occasion of the 
with a veto on the Directors would at once strengthen his hands | next military pronunciamento. 
and induce the Directors to watch his proceedings more closely. | ee 
| The remarkable prejudice entertained in England for the “ best 
Mr. F. Galton, in an address delivered on Thursday to the | joints” of meat is well known, and is remedied by great differ- 
Geographical section of the British Association, made a practical | ences of price. Servants will scarcely touch ‘ neat’s cheek,” to 
suggestion of great value. Everybody knows that the maps of Some palates one of the best parts of the bullock, and the leg and 
the Ordnance Survey are the best in the world, but they are often shoulder of mutton differ 20 per cent. in cost. The prejudice, 
very difficult to obtain. The reason is that they are troublesome | however, is much stronger in New York, where breast of mutton 
to keep, being printed on large paper which creases if it is bent, | can scarcely be sold, and the butchers are unable even to give 


and that it is not the interest of booksellers and map-dealers to | away the heads of sheep, esteemed in Scotland a delicacy and 


sell them. Mr. Galton therefore recommends that the Survey | eaten readily in England. The butchers are obliged to bury them 


should issue these maps in quarter-sheets on thin paper, to be sold | 98 refuse, and as they cannot bury them in the city, must send them 
folded in pocket size, like the ordinary county maps, at every head | to the refuse-pits outside at their own expense. The butchers declare 
post office in the United Kingdom. This would enable any one to | that the pase of mutton in New York is not regulated either 
obtain an accurate yet manageable map of the district he lives in | bY production or demand, but by the price of wool, the graziers 
for 6d. He also proposes that the Survey should execute a route | when wool is high preferring to keep their sheep alive. Within 


map a twenty-fifth of the size of the Ordnance map, or on a scale _ the last two years the supply, which comes in chiefly from Canada, 
of five miles to the inch, a work only to be carried out by Govern- | has from this cause alone sunk from 50,000 to 12,000 head, to the 
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ment, as it only has an accurate knowledge of all alterations of roads, 
paths, and boundaries. 
Lowe that the sale of such maps will pay, and he may leave him 
to fight the booksellers. 


The Naples correspondent of the Times, a man who knows 
South Italy profoundly, reports an extraordinary outburst of 
superstition at Torre del Greco, a place, we may remark, where 
superstition is fostered by the permanent danger from the moun- 
tain. The Bishop of Ischia died there on the 3rd inst., and as 
he had a reputation for sanctity a great crowd accompanied 
his corpse to the cemetery. Suddenly a cry was raised that a 
miracle had happened, that a dumb girl had recovered her voice 
through touching the cloth of the coffin, and the people, rushing 
on the body, bore it off to the church, and began tearing 
away bits of the coffin and grave-clothes as miracle- working 
relics. The priests, a litile better educated than their flock, 
mounted the pulpits, and told them the day of miracles was 
past, but the yelling crowd of fanatics would not desist till they 
had left the corpse naked on the altar. ‘They would probably 
have torn the body to pieces also, but that a clever priest rang 
the bells, the crowd hurried out, and the gates were shut behind 
them. ‘The priests showed courage and common-sense, but they 
haye been educating this crowd for hundreds of years. 

The strike of the Carpenters and Joiners of London weuld appear 
to be nearly at an end. At the meeting of the Nine Hours’ 
Delegation on Thursday, the delegates were informed that 
the men in work were not supporting the men on strike 
very liberally; that the non-Union men, who had to live 
on dividend alone, instead of dividend and fund-money, were 
wavering; and that if they wished to settle the dispute while 
they were strong, they must re-open negotiations with the masters. 
A Committee was accordingly appointed for that purpose, and it 
seems to be understood that a compromise will be arrived at, the 
men obtaining the nine hours, but only 8$d. an hour. There has 
been a remarkable absence of violence, bitterness, or unfairness 
about this strike on both sides, and also, as might be expected, a 
certain want of earnestness. ‘The non-Union men, who can baffle 
the Unionists if they are not maintained in tolerable comfort, 
are becoming a heavy weight on the Unions when on strike; but 
their real difficulty is that workmen, like all other classes, being 
less oppressed, are growing milder. They are not savage enough 
‘to terrorize. 


Peru has gone through a Revolution which ended in a 
‘remarkable triumph for the Constitution, one of the first 
‘we can remember in South American history. Colonel 
Gutierrez, Minister at War, having secured the garrison 
of Lima, arrested Colonel Balta, President of the Republic, 
assassinated him in prison, and proclaimed himself Dictator. 
According to all South American precedent, Gutierrez ought 
to have killed all his enemies, plundered most of his friends, 
swindled the foreign bondholder, and reigned, say, for two years 
and a half in great luxury and ease; but it appears that the 
Limenos are tired of this kind of thing. They took up arms in 
the most creditable manner in defence of the Constitution, defeated 
the soldiers, hung Gutierrez on a lamp-post, and restored legal 
authority in the person of the Vice-President, Colonel Zevallos, 
As no insurgent in the interior would have a chance against the 
President while supported by the capital, this is really a strong 


age ng | 
demonstration iu favour of settled government, and one which | 


Mr. Galton has only to prove to Mr. | 


| extreme inflation of prices. 


| No less than three men were executed at Maidstone on Tuesday, 
| and the journals are evidently concerned for the effect which so 
| many executions may produce in increasing the dislike of capital 
punishment. We cannot see it at all. All three men were merely 
deliberate murderers, and two of them murderers without any 
provocation at all, except that they had in the course of military 
duty been “reported.” If ever crimes deserved death theirs did, 
and we cannot see that the accident of their being executed in one 
day and one place alters their guilt or the requirements of human 
justice in any way whatever. We can understand the objection 
to the punishment of death, which indeed we think all Calvinists 
bound to make, and can dimly comprehend, though we condemn, 
the feeling which opposes the execution of many for the murder 
of one, but the horror of punishing many separate persons for 
many separate crimes Lecause they were all committed within one 
jurisdiction seems to us simply silly. Wemiglt just as well refuse 
the Victoria Cross because two men in one regiment bad earned it 
by their valour. 
Corporals H. Clinch and R. Rogers, of the Royal Marines, 
have been reduced to the ranks and sentenced to eighty-four 
| days’ imprisonment with hard labour for having preached in the 
streets of Gosport in opposition to their Colonel's command. ‘The 
case has excited an extraordinary amount of comment in the Army, 
has been mentioned in Parliament, and involves a very curious 
| question between officers and men, ‘There can be no doubt that 
yan officer might preach and could not be punished —that 
question has been repeatedly tried in India—but then he 
would preach in plain clothes, and the corporals were in uniform. 
|The reply to that is, that as corporals are compelled to wear 
| uniform, they must either preach in it or not preach at all, which 
'may, as in this case, be contrary to their consciences. Still, 
| preaching corporals must obey orders like other Marines, and on 
the whole, we should say that the Colonel ought to be supported 
| —we dread all that lawyer-like argument about /aw/ul command 
| —and put en retraite as soon as may be, for want of discretion in 
| bringing discipline into contempt. Watchfulness from above is 
‘the proper check on misuse of a Colonel’s power, not a code of 
rules about lawful and unlawful commands which would entitle a 
| sailor or soldier to think before he obeyed an order. 
The accounts received on all hands from Berlin point to a 
| terrible state of disorganization in the capital of Germany. Rents 
have doubled, and whenever a family is evicted the populace take 
| sides with it, attack the police, and very often win the battle. 
As it is the official theory that the soldiers must always win if 
| called out, at any loss of life, and as a Berlin mob is composed of 
| soldiers who do not like to fly, the Government is most reluctant 
| to appeal to the military, and the police are often very hardly 
| treated. Crime, too, is rapidly on the increase ; Berlin is full 
'of swashbucklers who get into wilful quarrels with civilians; 
/and the sanitary condition of the city is the worst in Europe. 
| There is no scientific drainage whatever, the death-rate is double 
that of London, and if the cholera effects a lodgment it may be- 
|come endemic. The Government, however, with £200,000,000 
taken from France, will not give the Berliners even the £8,000,000 
| extorted from Paris, and the Town Council cannot get rid of its 
| old tradition of saving pennies. It would cost cash to drain. 





Consols were on Friday 92} to 923 for money. 
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the limit of concession with unmistakable distinctness, ’ 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. gave up his own conviction as to the Contagious Diseases’ Pig 

— at first, perhaps, a little too easily, but his subsequent action, 

THE CABINET DURING THIS SESSION. whether wise or foolish in itself—we are not entering into 

HE effect of this Session upon the position of the Parlia- | that question,—has certainly not been wanting on the side of 
mentary Leaders has been unusually small, though it has, determination. The elector can see these things, and the: 
onthe whole, been beneficial. There has been very little debating | Member sees something else, namely, the untiring assiduity 
and no display of oratory, and the vast mass of business got with which Mr. Bruce sits night after night on the Ministerial 
through has not been of an attractive character, facts which Bench, watching the Government business, and very often 
delight some of our contemporaries, but which seem to us, who doing everybody’s work as well as his own. Le does it very: 
regard Parliament as an educating force, and look to it first of well too, never allows the House to get hopelessly out. 
all for the development of competentrulers, men whom the nation of hand, and keeps some sort of control over a most. 
can not only trust, but understand, not to be altogether satisfac- refractory class of Members, the Liberals with more 
tory. Mr. Gladstone, to begin with, has not risenin the estimation philanthropy than judgment, who want more legisla- 
of the outside public, nothing attempted in the Session having | ton than they can have, and in their passion of pity 
called forth his peculiar powers either of administration or | for those who suffer would terminate the freedom of 
debate, but his hold over his party within the House is dis-| those who do not. Mr. Bruce has always sufficient sym- 
tinctly stronger than it has ever been. He has led them, in pathy with the philanthropists to see what they want, and 
spite of the Collier blunder, very well, has roused few personal therefore sufficient influence to compel them to reduce their 
animosities, and has performed the most difficult of tasks—that proposals to manageable limits. As time goes on, and we are 
of restraining the House when it is full of a subject better not deluged with plans of protective legislation, that faculty will 
discussed—with remarkable tact and discretion. Lord Palmer- | become more valuable ; and if Mr. Bruce continues to harden 
ston or Lord Melbourne could not have exhibited better himself, or rather to consult his brain instead of his heart, he: 
temper, more firmness, or more adroitness than Mr. Gladstone | may yet receive the public appreciation which he has hitherto, 
did in his answers on the Indirect Claims, answers which often | partly through accident and partly from good cause, failed to 
seemed to outsiders quite perfunctory, but inside the House | obtain. A little hardness, a little of the aristocratic inability 
gave an impression of wiseand resolute caution, that helped, with | to give way, is a great help to an English Minister ; and the 
Mr. Disraeli’s right feeling, to ensure the needful support of | members of this Cabinet—which collectively displays the 
Parliament in conducting the negotiation before it was safe to | quality almost to excess—have proved themselves this Session 
reveal all the facts. The credit of success in that dangerous and | to be individually less amenable to pressure, less fearful of 


difficult transaction attaches too to the Premier, as it does to Lord | criticism than ever before, and with the best result. The 
Granville, who stands several degrees higher in the political | Admirals realise more fully week by week that they cannot 


hierarchy than he did when the Session began. The English | “ sit upon ” Mr. Goschen, that his replies when he is attacked 
have a remarkable tolerance for a temperament very often | 4re apt to carry the House with them, and abstain from an 
found among them, the distinctive temperament of Sir R. | 4musement about as attractive and almost as useful as badger- 
Walpole, Lord North, Lord Melbourne, and Lord Granville, the | drawing. Mr. Forster always had this character for readiness 
temperament in which insouciance, idleness, or mere careless- | to fight, and even Mr. Stansfeld showed a fortnight ago that 


ness has such a place that the man is never his biggest self | he understood perfectly well the limits of concession. Each 
of these Ministers had a Bill to pass which the Opposition 


until fairly aroused by opposition or by circumstances to a} . i 

perception that great things are on hand. Detesting at heart | dared not resist, but were determined to emasculate, and each, 
the microscopic intellect, our countrymen have a kind of amid what seemed to be a rain of concessions, carried a meas 
latent liking for the opposite defect, and rather incline to | sure of most unusual strength. There is no country in the 
estimate strenuousness all the more because displayed by a| World in which the voter is so completely protected from 
man who until provoked to action is apt to let even important | intimidation as the Englishman is under Mr. Forster’s Ballot 
affairs slide. There is something bovine about that course, a | Bill, nor have the squirearchy ever received a heavier blow to 
suggestion as of placid and reserved power which, provided | their monopoly of local power than that involved in Mr. 
there is no failure at the end, is not unacceptable to the | Stansfeld’s Bill for Public Health, a Bill which in principle 
British mind. Lord Granville, we suspect, benefits in the | makes the nominees of the ratepayers the administrators of 
popular imagination by his defects as well as by his successes. | local business. 

The most decided rise in the Session, however, has been| With the exception of Lord Granville and Lord Hatherley, 
that of Mr. Cardwell. He has made few speeches, none of | no Cabinet Minister in the Lords can be fairly said to have 
them on general politics, and is perhaps no more clearly | gained or lost much during the Session. Lord Hatherley lost 
revealed to the electors than he was in January; but within | much by his defence of the Collier appointment, by his failure 
the House his influence has seriously increased. He has | to carry his reform in the Appellate judicature of the kingdom, 
carried through a most difficult reform with success, display- | and by his repeated betrayal of a desire to get judicial work 
ing besides judgment and knowledge a degree of firmness, of | done cheaply, a desire in which the country at large, with its 
capacity for command, in which he was popularly supposed to | habit of studying American precedents, does not sympa- 
be more deficient than the majority of the Peelites. He not | thise, while it arouses a bitter dislike in the most powerful of 
only knows his work so thoroughly that his professional critics | all English professions,—the Bar. The House, however, has 
begin to be a little afraid of his answers, but he knows what | begun to fail so very much in its function of administrative 
he wants, and with quiet, determined persistence he usually | criticism that the Peers in office become almost invisible to 
contrives to induce the House to accede to his demands. | any but official eyes. Indians mutter that “the Duke” grows. 
He has not been beaten this Session; he has had a great | more and more doctrinaire, as in retaining the Income Tax at 
triumph of the Parliamentary kind about the cost of his re-| a low rate, when the complaint is, not of its weight but of its 
form; and he has obtained power to carry out what average | existence ; but tke public knows nothing, except that no 
men perceive to be a very Jarge measure, one which will give | blunders calling for Parliamentary criticism are committed in 
elasticity to the British Army. We imagine, though of | the India Office, and that a good selection was made for the 
course we may be in error on a point on which discipline | Viceroyalty. Colonists mutter that Lord Kimberley is not 
imposes silence, that he is more popular with the Army; he | very easy to deal with, but all the public can see is that 
is certainly more respected by its chiefs; and he has got rid | his lordship, whether by volition or luck, has added Griqua- 
to a very considerable extent of his difficulty about stores, on | land to Her Majesty's dominions, has acquired for her the 
which, in the previous Session, he was the object of almost | unbroken sovereignty of the West African Coast, and has in an 
daily attack. He has borne those attacks and others with | irresolute, half-hearted way assented to the annexation of the 
great fortitude and dignity, never striking back until quite | Feejee Islands. He has also carried out measures at the 
sure of his ground, and has thereby greatly increased | Cape which must end in the establishment there of a Federa- 
his weight with a House which places an exagger-/|tion, and has fostered, though he has not secured, the 
ated value upon impassiveness. The Home Secretary, | Federation of the Australian Colonies. These are all con- 
on the other hand, has gained, not much, but still | siderable acts, which might greatly increase Lord Kimberley’s 
perceptibly, in another way, by an exhibition of much more / reputation, if only one knew officially how far they are 
spirit and decision. He has had hard work to do in his own | his own, but that is precisely the point which the 
department, has had to fight all the mine-owners, and all the | House of Lords appears to care nothing about. Lord 
‘publicans, and all the teetotallers, and all the women’s rights | Salisbury contrived to ascertain that Lord Kimberley was 
party in the kingdom, and has borne himself bravely, marking | determined the Cape should govern itself ; but on his greatest 
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act, his offer to annex the Feejees through Victoria or New | scarcely doubt, on the face of the evidence, that there 
South Wales, his defence was left to Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, | had existed for years an agreement to divide the borough. 
who palpably wanted to do what he was afraid of doing. He And yet Mr. Childers was within an ace of losing his 
may have spoken the sentiments of his chief, but he also may | seat, would have lost it had his opponent been a stronger 
not, and the reticence of the Peers forbids us to say that we | man, would have discovered that length of tenure and national 
have in Lord Kimberley an administrator who will face the service and recognised ability for politics could not guarantee 
responsibilities involved in new territories. | politician from having his career snapped short in middle 

The general reflection forced on us by the attitude of the age. Such an example must tend, and if repeated, as we 
Cabinet during the Session is that its members are, without | expect it will be in other cases, must tend strongly, to increase 
exception, a little too reticent, a little too blind to the neces- the disinclination of strong men for Parliamentary life,—that 


sity of letting the electors see what their rulers are like, a | is, to diminish year by year the capacity, the brain, the power 


little too humble about their position as leaders of opinion. | of deliberating and governing in the House of Commons, the 
Statesmen will endure 


They wait for the people, and forget too much that in England | only living institution we have left. 
one main element in opinion is the opinion of the Parlia- 'work, obloquy, exile from office, but they will not endure 
mentary chiefs. They under-estimate their own power, and | ostracism from public life, inflicted capriciously by the will 
forget how greatly the public delights in being guided by those | of an unknown multitude, acting from unknown motives. 
it respects, in having its own convictions or doubts strongly The capricious Sovereign never has good servants, for the 
stated in Parliament. A single sentence from a political reputa- | strong either avoid his service, or debase themselves by the 
tion has often the weight of a mile of speeches from other men. | effort to satisfy him. Mr. Childers is a firm man, but-the 
We ask any fair opponent or advocate of the Liquor Traffic | temptation to make all certain by enormous pledges, say to 
whether the whole aspect of that great controversy was not the six or seven hundred labourers in the borough on whom 


visibly affected, we might even say visibly changed, by a single | his opponent relied, must have been unreasonably strong. 
decided sentence from the Bishop of Peterborough; and a | And lastly, opinion, sound, healthy opinion, had evidently 
| no influence, or there could not have been so close a contest. 


Cabinet Minister has quite as much weight as even an 
eloquent Bishop. It is natural enough that a Minister with All competent Englishmen of both parties would have held 


constituents behind him should prefer to avoid an opinion on | Pontefract disgraced had it rejected a candidate like Mr. 
“ serge! * nensaaencn to ~ apes | = a Breas ha udg- | a for dee een cr a —_— — 
ment, or the unpopular “ Acts,” or the limits of sanitation, or | man for a political child, and a child of no promise either. . 
the labourers’ strike; but heshould remember that his opinion to | Childers, in the heat of the contest, may have made too much 
no trifling degree makes opinion, that Englishmen will pardon a | of private talk—a Minister must always hear a good deal he 
great deal to courage, and that above all, if opinion is in future | had better not use—but it is quite clear, from Lord Pollington’s 
to be an executive power, it must have bones. Until the chiefs | own defence and his speeches and his letter asking Mr. 
have spoken it is apt to be mere pulp, which anybody without | Childers for employment, that he has no political opinions at 
responsibility or brains may help to knead as he likes. It is | all, and no political knowledge ; that he obeys his father’s 
cap tneostaas to get a Licensing Bill through the Houses, | wishes, and would as soon register himself on one side as the 
but it is much more important that Englishmen should be other. He is clearly aman of a kind becoming not infrequent 
told—told openly and without thought of consequences—what in his class,—a man who writes a book because it is a credit- 
the Premier thinks in his heart about that unending struggle. | able thing to do, without thinking for a moment if he has 
He would, if he spoke out, make opinion about it at the next | anything to say ; who enters politics because he will be a Peer, 

| without knowing anything about them; and who catches up 


election. 
| the first oratorical weapon that comes to hand—witness his 


THE FIRST ELECTION UNDER THE BALLOT. nonsensical charge of atheistic sympathies against Mr. 
"3 more carefully politicians study the result of the Gladstone—just as a street boy throws stones. To pit 
Pontefract Election, the less comfort will they derive | such a candidate against Mr. Childers, a hard-hitting, 
from it as to the operation of the Ballot. The three a priori | clear-thinking man of : the world, would under open 
objections raised against that method of election—that it | Voting have been impossible. The party would have been 
would diminish the total vote thrown—that is, the moral right | ashamed of it, and Lord Pollington would have retired under 
of the Member to consider himself a representative—that it | the pressure of universal and healthy political opinion, That 
would break up the tacit understanding in favour of an old | pressure was lifted off by secrecy, and the country was very 
servant on which the attraction of a Parliamentary career | "4? losing a competent Minister to obtain a young man who 
depends; and that it would release the electors from the | Could add nothing to her wisdom, her experience, or her force. 


healthy control of national opinion, have all been shown to be | There is nothing pleasant, that we see, in the result of the 
election, except that Mr. Childers kept his seat; that the 


well founded. The election excited keen interest; it was a . , 

fight between a considerable Minister and a strong hereditary election was very quietly conducted, and that nobody scoms 
influence, and it was watched hour by hour by all England, | to have thought it of any use to resort either to bribery or 
intent on seeing how the Ballot worked, and yet out of 1,960 | intimidation. — The secrecy, it is clear, was pretty perfect, the 
electors only 1,230 went to the poll! One-third of the | Voters, according to the admiring reporter of the Daily News, 
electors voluntarily disfranchised themselves, and Mr. Childers, | &V¢ after the election lying triumphantly about their votes, 
though returned, cannot be sure that he is the choice of a | He heard the same men within five minutes crowing over their 
majority of the people. That is a great evil, because it} OWn virtue in having voted on sides which they each time 
directly diminishes the force of the House of Commons, and differently described, If that kind of secrecy gratifies the 
because also it must introduce a kind of jerkiness into all poli- | Liberals, we have nothing to say, except that they may as 
tical arrangements. Who is to know whether some accident, | Well, for decency’s sake, hold their tongues about American 
some whim, some local cause may not at any election call the 
voters now passive to the booths, and so derange every kind 
of calculation ? 








corruption. 


THE TURKISH VIZIERAT. 


The certainty of electoral arrangements is evidently gone, yee PASHA has fallen. Midhat Pasha has been 
or at all events seriously diminished. Lord Shaftesbury, a 4 appointed Grand Vizier. Consequently, corruption is 
politician of experience, who often becomes wise when his | to be abolished in Constantinople, good men are to be 
moral nature is deeply stirred, pointed out this danger, and | selected for all Pashalics, the Army and Navy are to be made 
Mr. Childers’ re-election under any system of efficient, the Treasury is to be restored to solvency, and the 
open voting was a certainty. He had represented the borough | Turkish Empire is at once to be “ regenerated,” to the — 
to its entire satisfaction for twelve years, had become a Member | of bondholders. It is the tenth time we have heard all that 
of the Cabinet, and had earned all that consideration which | in the last sixteen years, and the tenth time we have seen it 
in England is given to those who work for the country, which, | partially believed by men who, knowing nothing of the inner 


for example, renders it impossible for any candidate to contest | life of the East, conceive of a Grand Vizier of Turkey as a sort 


the Speaker's seat. It was felt by the best Conservatives in | of Premier, the chief of a Government on the European plan, 


Pontefract that to contest his return when asking their|—a group of Ministers intent on governing, and on governing 
suffrages only because he had been selected to advise the | well. Deceived by their experience of the West, they cannot 
Crown, was an unwise and unfair thing; four of their leading | imagine that the new Vizier, whom they know to be invested 
men were on his Committee; many leading Conservatives are | with all the rank of a Prime Minister, and much more than 
believed to have voted for him, and though we know neither | the power ever conceded in the West to such an official, even 
his secrets nor those of his ancient opponents, we can when he is the successful Chancellor of a new Empire, is for 








he was right. 
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the oni 1 of which they dream nihetily pow wiles “that his! tie can doi is to punish a few visible wrong-doers, to issue a few 
authority rests on a different basis, and his energies will be | philanthropic edicts, and if he is very fortunate and clever, 
impeded by totally different and much more unconquerable | to shift taxation so that the taxes are a little more productive 
obstacles. Midbat Pasha, the new Vizier of Turkey, a good, | than of old. 
though narrow-minded administrator, with a bias in favourof| A “riding Sultan” might “ regenerate” Turkey in the 
“ Western ideas ’—that is, of material improvement, of roads, | English sense of that inapplicable phrase,—that is, might 
bridges, free-trade, and strict government—will fail, as _restore a temporary vigour to the internal government of the 
Mahmoud Pasha, a good, though narrow-minded official, with a | Empire, so as to fill the Treasury, and reform the Army, and 
bias in favour of lavishness, laissez-faire, and military prepara- | secure justice to the people—but that work can be performed 
tion, failed, and for the same reason,—that to use his excessive | by no other of mankind. Alone among the despotic dynasties 
power to any purpose other than enriching himself, he must | | —this is the central fact of Turkish politics, which English- 
keep his power, and keeping his power implies success in an end | men never understand—amidst a Court growing ever more cor- 
which is unattainable except by sacrificing to it all other nobler | rupt and a governing caste ever less numerous and more disheart- 
ends. The Grand Vizier of Turkey has immense prerogatives, | ened, unlike Stuarts, or Bourbons, or Hapsburgs, or descend- 








but they are no more self-derived than those of an English 
Premier, and they rest upon a far more shifting foundation,— 

the favour of an ignorant and capricious individual. Itis of no | 
use for him to conciliate all Turkey. It is of no use for him | 
to conciliate the Great Divan, the Assembly of notables which | 
in some feeble way represents in Turkey the Parliaments of 
the West. He must conciliate an individual, the Sultan, or 
he falls in an instant, as Mahmoud has fallen, at a word, at a 
frown, at a wave of the hand, and in his fall may lose | 
power, property, or if the Sultan is in the least excited, life | 
itself. Of himself the 
neither fortune, nor position, nor party, nor hold upon the | 
nation, which after he had saved it would hear of his execu- 
tion by torture with the remark that God was great, and the | 
Padishah also. To retain power—that is, to be of any use at 
all—he must either gratify the Sultan himself—and 
this is the course all the nobler Viziers have tried— 


or he must secure his entowage,—must, that is, conciliate | 
his mother, his favourite servant, his women, his relatives by | 


marriage, the foreign Ambassadors, the great Pashas, the chief 
of the priesthood, every being who has confidential access to 
the Sovereign, and can whisper a charge, or hint a suspicion, 
or intimate a wish which the absolute master may even by 
chance desire to gratify. In other words, the Vizier must 
either obtain dominance by force of character over a man born 
to supreme authority, whom he dare not address as an equal— 


ignorant to such a degree that he is capable of ordering an ex- | 


penditure of half a million on a new palace without inquiry 
into the state of his private finances, and capricious with the 
wild caprice of a weary Oriental who would set the world on 
fire for five minutes’ excitement; or he must satisfy the most 
exigeant, expensive, and wilful of mankind, the men and 
women who fill up the day of a great Oriental monarch, persons 
who are in their wishes as unreasonable as spoilt children, who 
commit suicide if they are baffled, and who have complete 
control, not indeed of the mind, but of the opinions of the 
Monarch, who has direct and easy access to them alone. 


or twice in the history of Turkey a feeble Sultan has been 
ruled by a great Vizier, who has mastered either him or 
his mother; but there is no instance of a Vizier perma- 
nently mastering the Seraglio, nor would it now be of 
much advantage if he could. 
the capacity of Sir Robert Peel and the intentions of 


Mr. Gladstone, but he cannot while Premier leave Con- | 
stantinople for a week, cannot prevent the Sultan from | 


giving any order he pleases—that is, from deranging his 
own entire scheme of government—and cannot prevent his 
subordinates throughout the Empire from making their own 
fortunes. He may advise, but no advice will prevent an irre- 
sponsible and almost sacred being, who believes that his duty 
is command, from giving any order he chooses, however destruc: 
tive to the Treasury, or injurious to the people, or dangerous to 
the State. This very Sultan has repeatedly used up a loan 
obtained at enormous interest to buy an iron-clad, or build 
a needless palace, or gratify the whim of some favourite 
of the hour. The Vizier may finesse, but he cannot prevent 


bribed or bad counsellors from governing the few persons | 


to whom his secluded master is really accessible ; and he may 
order, but he cannot prevent corrupt officials at a distance, or 
indeed, in Constantinople, from doing any profitable act which, 
by threats, bribes, or intrigues, they can keep from his ears. 
He cannot control or attempt to control the Sultan’s harem, 
which contains persons to whom Dubarry was a politician; he 
cannot threaten or attempt to threaten the Sheikh-ul-Islam, 
who is in Turkey what Englishmen suppose Paul Cullen to be 
in Ireland ; he cannot defy or attempt to defy a Mussulman 
mob, which is to an ordinary mob, say, of Belfast Orangemen, 
what they are to the Members of the House of Commons. 


Grand Vizier has and can have) 


The | 
second task is impossible, and has never been performed. Once | 


Midhat Pasha may have | 


All 





—. of Timour, the House of Othman has lost none of its 
| pristine authority over the minds of its subjects. Protected 
by the profound belief of all Asiatics in the divine right of 
the Executive ; exalted by its possession of the Kaliphate— 
| that is, the direct vicegerency which God committed to the 
| | head of Islam ;—ennobled by tke history of five centuries, during 
which it has produced an unexampled number of born rulers, 
soldiers, and conquerors; and surrounded with a kind of 
halo by the belief of the populace that with its fortunes the 
fortunes of the Faith will wax and wane, the House is still 
obeyed absolutely throughout its dominions. Throughout 
those vast decadent provinces there are but five individuals— 
| the Heir Apparent, the Sheikh-ul-Islam, the Khedive, the 
heir of the Abbasside Khalifate (a noble who lives, we 
believe, usually near Damascus), and the Shereef of 
Mecca — who could hope to survive for an hour a 
direct order for their execution, and of these but two 
could resist it with any hope of success; while there is 
no official, however highly placed, except the Khedive, who is 
| protected by treaty, who would not fall at once without 
resistance before the Sultan’s written decree, There is no 
law, no custom, and no opinion which would prevent Abdul 
Aziz from raising his eldest son or the youngest sergeant of 
his Guard, being a Mussulman, to the Grand Vizierat. The 
ignorant, deceived, sometimes worn-out Sultan is obeyed like a 
Romanoff or a Hohenzollern; could if so inclined order the 
desolation of a province, or decree with certain assurance of 
success the extirpation of his own standing army. There is 
'no force in Turkey which, if the Sultan were resolved, he 
could not by appealing to the Mussulman mob at once destroy. 
He could do more than this. The strange prerogative 
|which we recently attributed to the Mikado, that of 
| changing the wills of men, of altering the moral tone of whole 
populations, attaches also to the Sultan, and we believe that 
those who best understand Constantinople will least doubt that a 
| Sultan of genius who chose to be his own Vizier, a man who 
would govern and administer for himself, who rode through 
his dominions constantly, seeing, rewarding, punishing with 
his own eyes and his own mouth, could instantly change the 
spirit of the entire administration, could call out upright 
servants, could make scoundrels not only afraid, but unwilling 
| to go on with their intrigues. He would lift from the Mus- 
sulman heart the despairing selfishness which has taken the 
virtue out of it. ‘“Amurath again! We are not, then, 
dying. The Giaour is not necessarily heir of the 
future. Woe to those who impede him, though we die 
in the work, or living, live on sixpence a day!” That 
would be the immediate feeling of the dominant race of 
|Turkey, of men whose sole care now is accumulation; and 
though the work might ultimately prove too severe, or 
| Christian opposition too strong,—for a real Sultan would have 
to appeal to the Koran—or the financial difficulties insuperable 
by Asiatic brains, we believe that for a time, for half a life 
at all events, order and uprightness and energy might be 
restored to the Empire. But nothing short of the semi- 
divine authority of the Sultanet, with its vague religious 
‘claims and legendary relation to the Faith, could invest 
‘any man in those regions with the needful power over men’s 
imaginations and morale, as well as over their bodies and their 
selfishness. No Vizier, however able or however respected, can 
possess it ; it cannot be delegated to any agent, were he as able 
as the first Kipriuli or as upright as Omar Pasha, and therefore 
Midhat Pasha, like every predecessor, like Fuad and Mahmoud, 
will accomplish nothing beyond concealing for one day more 
from the European Exchanges the inevitable collapse. 

Is there the smallest chance of the appearance of such a 
Sultan? There is only one reason why he should not appear, 
—the extreme interest one at least of the great Powers, if not 
two, would have in declaring his reforms acts of hostility 
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directed against the Christian world. He would probably | The list has been so far reduced that there are now in all 
have to rely exclusively on Mussulman agents, and would cer- 921 Lieutenants and Masters, of whom, however, no less than 
tainly have to decree a compromise with the national credi- | 284 are on half-pay, a considerably lower figure than in 1868, 











tors, and either course would justify his permanent enemies 
in calling on Europe to put down such a “ foe of civilization.” 
But apart from this danger, there is no reason why a great 
Sultan should not appear, to make one more struggle for his 
race and creed. The House, from its peculiar household 
law of marriage, or rather of continuance—for it never | 
marries—is only worn out on one side; the present 
Sultan’s mother was, as Madame Kibrizli, the wife of 
a Grand Vizier tells us, a water-carrier—and the luxury of | 
the Seraglio, to. which we ascribe so much, existed five cen- 
turies ago as it exists now. Mahmoud, the destroyer of the 
Janissaries, came out of profound seclusion, as the next Sultan 
will. More positive knowledge, perhaps, is required for the 
conduct of external affairs, but in internal affairs little has 
altered in Turkey, and we see no reason why a Sultan active 
as Hadrian, energetic as Mohammed Ali, stern as Amurath II. | 


when the lists of the two ranks numbered no less than 1,126. 
The Engineers’ and Paymasters’ Lists exhibit an equally striking 
result. Again, it was predicted that the rapid reduction of the 
Lists would stop promotion. This prophecy also has proved delu- 
sive. The actual number of promotions in the last two years 
exceeds by about 150 that of the previous two years, the relative 


rate in the reduced list being, of course, far higher. This 


improvement is specially noticeable in the ranks of Navigating, 
Engineer, and Warrant Officers, whose prospects previously 
seemed almost hopeless. It is not so noticeable in the list of 
Flag Officers. For two whole years, out of sheer opposition to 
the new Orders, of course, and also not to encourage the others, 
not one single Admiral died. 

The financial results of the Returns are very remarkable. 


The pay, half-pay, and retired pay of the Navy amount now 


to almost exactly the same figure, a million and three-quarters 


should not emerge from the Palace once more, make Turkey | sterling, as in 1868, though 1,100 fewer officers are em- 
vigorous, and ultimately perish, as he would perish, in a con-| ployed, and the Lists number in all 500 less. This is evi- 
flict with civilisation. If De Tocqueville is right, and one | dently due to the better pay of many ranks, notably the 
fancies he is right, in saying that all dynasties follow | Navigating and Warrant Officers and the Chaplains and 
more or less the law of their development — the | Surgeons, as well as to the improved retirement of all ranks. 
Napoleons being destructible only by defeat in the field,|Thus the officers on retired pay are now receiving about 
as the Guelphs in England would be only by Parliamentary | £100,000 a year more than the former scale would have 
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yvote—this should be the fate of the House of Othman,—to | 


produce once more a warrior Sultan, who with his Empire 
would perish in open battle against a foe stronger on the battle- 
field than himself and his horde. That, however, is a mere 
speculation, quite unworthy, bondholders will think, of a 
responsible journalist ; but this is no dream, that there will be 
no “regeneration” in Turkey, no reinvigoration of its power, 
no change of any kind satisfactory to the West, till the eldest 
male of the House of Othman takes the work in hand him- 
self. He also will fail, but a thousand years hence he will 
live in history as these pale shadows of Grand Viziers, mere 
agents of palace intriguers, will never do. 





THE ADMIRALTY REFORM OF 1870. 


HREE Parliamentary papers recently issued give in a clear 
and concise shape the result of a series of reforms which 
some years ago were loudly demanded, and which were carried 
through with remarkable energy, and not less remarkable suc- 
cess, but whose success has certainly attracted less attention 
than it deserves. Early in 1867, Mr. Childers, then out of 
office, in a speech of some length on the Navy Estimates, 
pointed out the increasing evils which the crowded condition 
of the lists of Officers, Naval and Civil, under the Admiralty 
Was causing, and proposed remedies. At that time, the num- 
ber of Flag Officers, Captains, Commanders, and of some other 
tanks, was twice too great for the actual requirements of the 
Service. The inducements to retire were insufficient. Highly 
educated civilians were doing the drudgery of the Departments, 
with little hope of advancement. The Dockyard establish- 
ments were excessive. The pay and prospects of the Navy 
were as inadequate as its numbers were redundant. For 
two years nothing was done by the Board of Admiralty, but 
with the change of Government the question assumed a very 
different shape. Mr. Childers at once proceeded to carry through 
in office the policy which he had advised in opposition ; and in 
the years 1869-70 a series of reforms was introduced in every 
branch of Naval Administration. The time has now arrived 
when we can begin fairly to estimate their results ; and these 
returns moved for in June by Sir John Hay, Mr. Corry, and 
Mr. Childers himself, exhibit them amply and clearly. 

To counteract the steady diminution of employment, and 
consequent inflation of the Half-pay List, it was resolved at 
once to reduce the Active List by about 2,000,—from 7,400 to 
5,400. This has been already effected to the extent of 1,500. 
During the last two years nearly 1,300 officers have taken 


their retirement, though only 200 had retired in the two pre- | 


vious years. At the same time, the entries of cadets and 
Naval clerks have been diminished by one-half. Yet there are 
still 600 Officers, Admirals, Captains, Commanders, Lieu- 


allowed, and the pensioned Engineers and Warrant Officers 
enjoy nearly half as much more as in former times. In the carry- 
ing out of this great scheme there has been no sacrifice of 
real efficiency to mere economy, and yet the saving on the 
whole charge of the Navy to the public can hardly be less 
than £100,000 a year. 

In the Civil Establishments of the Admiralty the improve- 
ment is very marked. In 1868 there were on shore 32 officers 
receiving above £1,000 a year, and 1,023 Clerks and others on 
what is called the Establishment, besides 289 Writers, &e. The 
superior officers now number 27, and the Establishment has 
been steadily reduced to 743, the Writers standing at 304. 
Between 1868 and 1870 the reduction in salaries was £92,000 
a year, with an increase in pensions of £30,000. The charge 
for salaries has since somewhat increased, in spite of reduced 
numbers, from the more liberal scale established in 1870. But 
this, like the increase in the pay of officers afloat, appears to be 
alike beneficial to the Service and the public. We may note, 
as an evidence of the determination with which these reduc- 
tions have been effected, that whereas from 1866 to 1868 no 
less than 83 young gentlemen were appointed by the Admi- 
ralty to Civil clerkships, not a single appointment of the kind 
was made between 1869 and 1871. 

We hope that these reforms, extensive as they have been, 
will not be final. The same causes which in 1869 rendered 
the reduction of the personnel of the Navy an absolute neces- 
sity have been in steady operation to this day. The Half-pay 
List is still creeping up, in spite of the relief which 1,300 
retirements have afforded to the Active List. But the 
principles of the Orders in Council of 1870 are now gene- 
‘rally accepted. One of the Returns to which we have referred 
| shows that such changes as it has been since necessary to make 

in them have been inconsiderable, and chiefly of an interpretative 

‘character. A steady attention to their operation in detail will 
‘no doubt suffice to keep under the evils against which they 
are devised, and that attention they are sure to receive from 
Mr. Goschen, 








LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 


»ARL RUSSELL has signalised the completion of his 

y eightieth year by the addition of another stone—destined, 
we are afraid, to be a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence 
—to the huge monumental cairn of political recklessness that 
he has all his life long been piling up. The letters, 
| pamphlets, speeches, and other manifestoes that the veteran 
Whig has published would fill a portly volume and tell a 
‘singular story. Far more appropriately would the nickname 
“The Stormy Petrel of Politics” be applied to Lord Russell, 
than to such a mere Parliamentary brawler as Mr. Bernal 





tenants, and Masters on Half-pay; and about 300 in other | Osborne. For Lord Russell has a keen scent for those ques- 
branches of the Service. The state of stagnation has in some tions which are on the point of becoming—as our neighbours 
degree ceased ; but the Navy Liststill leaves something to desire. | across the Channel phrase it—“ burning,” and unless his 
In particular ranks the result of the Order in Council of 1870 | accustomed sagacity is at fault, his letter to the Times may be 
has singularly-falsified the criticism which Mr. Childers’ pro- | taken as a sign that the “ Home-Rule” problem will be a 
posals at first encountered. The reduction of the Lieutenants’ favourite subject of debate among politicians of all hues during 
and Masters’ Lists to 850 was in particular seriously censured. | the Recess. There can be no possible objection to this, for 
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the question certainly needs illumination. But the discussion 
will evolve heat as well as light, and it is only fair to warn 
Members that in heedlessly following Lord Russell they may 
happen to burn their fingers. One thing, however, may be done 
without running much risk. The opinions, the sentiments, and 
the practical grievances which array themselves in Ireland on 
the side of Home Rule may be analysed, and those 


methods may be separated from the rest. 
spirit, which dreams of an independent existence for Ireland, 


Sheriff had appointed one or two non-resident and otherwise 
unqualified persons among the ten newly imported members 
to punish him for his presumption. Proceedings were com- 
menced against the High Sheriff before the Judge of Assize, and 


| it was proved that technically he had infringed the law. It was 
' shown at the same time that the legal qualifications of residence 
| and property had not been strictly exacted by his predecessors, 
which it is possible to conciliate by mnon-revolutionary | whose acts no one thought of questioning, but this of course did 
The Nationalist | not extenuate his offence in the eyes of his prosecutors. 


To 
strain the law in order that a good Protestant sheriff might 


and resents the connection with the Empire as more than put half a score of sound Protestant if otherwise unqualified 


metaphorically ‘a foreign yoke,” is plainly not to be converted 
by any plans like Earl Russell’s, which are merely disguised 
municipal changes. But there are other causes of dissatisfac- 
tion at work in Ireland completely distinct from the Nationalist 


landlords on the great Inquest of the county was quite proper 
and natural, but to give a Catholic sheriff the privilege of 
law-breaking in like manner on behalf of those of his own 


| creed was manifestly impossible. The illegality of some of the 


idea, that nevertheless swell the tide of agitation for Home | appointments was not seriously contested, and the Judge fined 


Rule. 


There is, for one thing, the dislike of the cost entailed | the High Sheriff five pounds, which may be taken as an 


by the necessity for bringing Irish Private Bills before a Par- | admission that in judicial eyes the sin was venial. 


liamentary Committee at Westminster; and, for another, a 


well-founded distrust of the obsolete and one-sided system of | sources. 
This, in Ireland, where the towns|a social distinction of some importance in a society very 


county administration. 
are as a rule insignificant, and the county ratepayers repre- 
sent the preponderance of wealth as well as of numbers, is 
a serious evil, and one which a strong Administration might 
set itself to mend without loosing the foundations of society. 
For the elective principle has been tried in the local govern- 
ment of the sister kingdom with very fair success; the work 
of the reformed Corporations is done with reasonable efficiency, 
economy, and expedition ; the Boards of Poor Law Guardians 
have also deserved credit ; charges of jobbery are rarely made, 
and are still more rarely justified. But in Ireland the County 
Administration, with its large revenues and patronage, is still 
steeped in the feudal traditions, and remains an appanage of 
the Squires, 

The Grand-Juries of Ireland are the last line of fortifica- 
tions held by the privileged classes. The Protestant squire- 
archy have seen the Parliamentary franchise, the municipal 
franchise, the monopoly of the magistracy and of oftice under 
the Crown successively wrested from them. They have wit- 
nessed the deposition of their Church from her political 
dignity, and have suffered the circumscription of their rights 
as landlords by an innovating law. But they still hold the 
counties, and it is certain that they will not relax their grasp 
without the compulsion of a superior power. An Irish 
Grand Jury is composed of representatives from the several 
baronies of the county chosen by the High Sheriff. Two 
gen are exacted,—the one being residence in 
the barony, the other landed property in the district 
to the amount of some hundreds a year. A considerable 
laxity of interpretation on both these points has generally 
been allowed to the Sheriff, who was not always able 
in some of the remoter counties of Ireland to find a resi- 
dent gentleman in each barony. But a more stringent 
unwritten rule was insisted upon, the exclusion of Catholics 
from these gatherings of county magnates; that is, their 
admission in not more than the proportion of one to eight 
or nine. To be sure, it was even more difficult to find 
resident Catholic landlords with the prescribed amount of 
property than Protestants of similar rank; but in fact, 
the Sheriffs seldom exerted themselves to exhaust the list 
of the former. In later years, when Liberal Administrations 
and Liberal Viceroys became common, when Catholic magis- 
trates and Lords-Lieutenant were no longer regarded as poli- 
tical monstrosities, and when at last even the Keeper of Her 
Majesty’s Conscience in Ireland was a Catholic, a Catholic 
Sheriff came to be looked upon as a possibility, and it 
might have been supposed that such a one would gladly give 
his co-religionists their fair share of power. But Sheriffs 
and Lords-Lieutenant work, it appears, like Ministers in 
obedience to the unseen authority of a permanent staff. 
Clerks of the Crown and Clerks of the Peace are the real 
wirepullers, and according to Irish rumour, nominate Grand 
Juries. It is not surprising that their influence is dominant 
in the matter of patronage, and that owing their own powers 
to the good old Protestant order of things, they do their best 
to exclude the “other side”’ from a share of the loaves and 
fishes. An amusing instance of the jealousy with which the 
Grand-Jury-room is guarded against the entrance of Catholics 
occurred this year in the county of Cork. A Catholic High 
Sheriff of more than usual independence of spirit was in 
power, and amazed everybody by nominating ten Catholic 
Grand-Jurymen out of twenty-three. The squires were of 


course wrathful, and gladly seized hold of the fact that the 





The subject of contention derives its value from various 
A position on the Grand Jury is, in the first place, 


uneasy as to its own worth, and consequently very suspicious of 
unaccredited merit. But there are reasons more solid for the 
avidity with which the privileged class cling to this last relic 
of their former power. To tax the people without asking the 
taxpayers’ leave is a despotic enjoyment reserved in these 
democratic days for few aristocracies. To spend the taxes 
without consulting those who have paid them is pleasant, 
and may even be made lucrative. Unless Irish Grand Juries 
are much belied, they are not averse to a little genteel jobbery ; 
if a gentleman wants a road made to improve his estate, 
or wishes to dispose of a piece of poor land at a good price, a 
plan for constructing some useless highway is concocted, and 
there is seldom much difficulty in getting the scheme passed 
by a sympathetic Grand Jury, each member of which may want 
the same sort of favour himself. Then there are the pre- 
sentments for malicious damages, a fruitful source of bickering 
in Ireland; the contracts for public works, the appointments 
of baronial constables, district surveyors, and other officers, a 
very nice little nest of patronage. Is it surprising either that 
the squires should be unwilling to surrender all these advan- 
tages, or that the Catholic masses should be indignant at an 
exclusion which has no longer a raison d’étre?, The plea for 
the admission of members elected by the cess-payers of 
counties—that is, by the farmers—to the Grand Juries 
deserves more attention than it has yet received. It is true, 
it would bring the Protestant and Oatholic, the aristocratic 
and the democratic elements, into contact, and the result would 
doubtless be hot debates, strong language, and an amount of 
excitement which Englishmen can hardly believe to be compa- 
tible with serious attention to business. But this noise would 
clear the air. It is not found that the periodical outbursts of 
political ill-temper which make the debates of Irish Town Coun- 
cils and Boards of Guardians so ridiculous in English eyes, do 
in the long run generate ill-blood, or seriously obstruct work. 
One thing has been proved by the former applications 
of the elective principle to Poor Law administration in Ireland 
which it is important to remember. There is no disinclination 
on the part of the elected Guardians to work with the ex-officio 
Guardians ; nor is there any reason to apprehend that there 
would be greater difficulty in getting the representatives of 
landlords and of tenants to act harmoniously together upon 
County Boards. The Irish Squires fight for the last inch of 
monopoly, but when they are fairly beaten, they generally 
have the good sense to accept the situation. It may be 
affirmed without hesitation that a good Grand Jury Bill would 
appease a mass of discontent which at present goes to swell the 
tide of the Home-Rule agitation, while thirty-two well-organised 
County Parliaments would deal far more effectively with the 
real difficulties of local government than Lord Russell’s four 
Provincial Assemblies. After the settlement of the Local 
Government question, we should still have to reckon with the 
Nationalist feeling, but that powerful unreasoning sentiment 
—shall we call it an instinct ?—neither Lord Russell nor any 
of the Home-Rule Constitution-mongers have shown us how to 
reconcile without granting Independence. 





THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 
HE declared value of all British and Irish Exports for 
the year 1871 was £222,519,777; and of Imports, 
£330,035,143; making a grand total of £552,554,920. 
A commerce of such vast proportions, being the trade of one 
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country with the rest of the world, has never before been 
approached. If we deduct from the Exports and Imports 
the exchange of products and industry with our own posses- 
sions—India and the British Colonies—which respectively 
may be taken in round numbers at £60,000,000 and 
£70,000,000, there will still remain a trade of some 
420 millions sterling with Foreign countries, carried on 
chiefly by British vessels, registering in 1869, a year or two 
ago, 6,074,594 tons. With all the vast interests, commercial, 
industrial, and maritime, represented by these figures, the 
Consular Service of this country is intimately connected. It is 
not perhaps too much to say that on the efficiency and char- 
acter of the British Consular Establishment—the members of 
which are scattered all over the world—greatly depend the 
security of our trade in foreign countries, and the en- 
joyment of those facilities and advantages essential to its 
prosperity and progressive development. In Eastern countries 
more especially does this hold good. In the Levant and on 
the whole coast of Africa,—in Turkey, Persia, Siam, China, 
and Japan,—and even in many of the South American States, 
all trade is more or less contingent on foreign protection, and 
the Consuls are its immediate guardians. Without Consular 
influence and surveillance at all the ports, native authorities, 
by their obstructiveness and habitual corruption, would soon 
destroy all that has been created by the enterprise and energy 
of British merchants chiefly. The gross sum charged in the 
current year’s Estimates for the Consular Service is £168,147, 
reducible by anticipated extra receipts to about £130,000 net. 
The number of Consular officers on the Establishment ranges 
from 300 to 400. Whether we take the numbers employed 
therefore, or the cost of the Establishment into consideration, 
and have regard to the magnitude of the interests at stake 
and the service rendered, we are led irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that never has more important work been done, and 
at so little cost. 

It is this Service which has been thrice placed under the 
scrutiny of a Select Committee of the House of Commons since 
1835. And considering the object set forth in the resolution 
appointing the Committee which has just closed its sittings and 
issued its final Report, namely, ‘ to inquire into the constitution 
of the Diplomatic and Consular Services, and their maintenance 
on the efficient footing required by the political and commer- 
cial interests of the country,’ it is impossible to say that such 
frequent investigation may not be in the highest degree desir- 
able. Whether this or any of the antecedent Committees 
has done much towards increasing the efficiency of the 
Services is another question, and one which may admit 
of doubt. The same problem ever recurs. How 
is the maximum of work and efficiency to be secured 
with the minimum of cost? But where the service to be 
rendered is so great, and the actual cost so infinitesi- 
mally small in comparison with the value of the trade 
and industrial interests at stake, we cannot help thinking 
it is possible to dwell too exclusively on the question 
of cost, and that a larger and broader view of the true 
interests of the country would rather indicate liberality 
than parsimony. Yet this spirit of saving and paring 
down to the barest limits all expenditure, seems to be the 
rock on which all the Committees have struck, with great 
damage to the final result of their labours. Some timid 
suggestions are made, and improved salaries or retiring 
allowances are faintly indicated as desirable, but there is a 
halting and half-hearted character in all these results 
of the collective wisdom of the Committee. They reflect 
very much the temper and the tendencies of the House, 
which, in the midst of great recklessness in voting public 
money, is nevertheless always striving after small economies. 
We are true to our old habit of spending a great deal of money, 
without spending quite enough to make any service thoroughly 
effective; and there cannot be a more false or pernicious 
economy. The small sums saved year by year in the Estimates 
are liable to be sacrificed in a lump by some critical error, due 
to a want of efficiency at some particular hour and to the em- 
ployment of inferior men. The public service of a great 
country cannot be adequately provided for on the commercial 
principle of accepting the lowest tender. Efficiency must be 
the primary object, and the avoidance of superfluous expendi- 
ture may fitly be combined, but only with due regard to the first. 
In great public departments true economy is more gener- 
ally to be secured by good organisation and the careful classi- 
fication of men and work, than by any great reductions either in 
salaries or numbers, unless these have been allowed to assume 
extravagant proportions by long neglect and jobbery. Whata 


| Select Committee on the Consular Service had to do therefore 
/was plain enough. They had to satisfy themselves whether 
_ the Establishment was unnecessarily large, too much divided 
and scattered, or too highly paid, and then distinctly specify 
‘in what directions improvement or reforms were needed. 
| Something of this has been done, but in a strangely partial and 
‘imperfect way. Whether redundancies actually exist and 
| where, whether any and what economy can be effected by 
| better organization and distribution, or by concentration in some 
| countries, and by further extension in others, and where each 
| is needed, are all points which, as we have said, are here and 
| there touched upon in a cautious way; but the whole matter is 
left much as they found it, and referred to the wisdom and 
discretion of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, or the 
'Foreign Office Department in reality. For instance, in one 
section, referring to the service in China and Japan, they say :— 

“Some increase of expenditure may probably be required for more 
liberal outfits, which, in certain cases, appear to be required ; also, a 
an allowance of a certain number of years in calculating pensions whi 
should be granted in tropical or unhealthy climates, as well as in China 
and Japan. There also may be some cost entailed by more liberal leave 
of absence ; but your Committee desire to leave the responsibility of 
initiating and apportioning these things to the Executive Government. 
Abundant evidence is before them that such increased cost may be 
more than met,—1. By reduction of redundant posts. 2. By the em- 
ployment of young men as subordinate officers. 3. By the extended 
employment of residents, whether natives of English, as unpaid vice- 
consuls.” 

Or take, again, the mode in which they deal with a proposi- 
tion of Mr. Christie for the amalgamation of the Consular and 
Diplomatic work in South America :— 

“4, There seems a reasonable prospect of expenditure being reduced 
by some further consolidation of the consular and diplomatic functions, 
An interesting paper by Mr. Christie, which will be found in the 
appendix, treats in detail on this subject, and without endorsing his 
views to their full extent, your Committee recommend that they should 
be seriously considered, and that the experiment should be tried in 
South America, where well-founded complaints of the cost of living 
prevail, and where the diplomatic service is of a special character,” 

This is not materially to help on the work of reconstruction, 
if such be needed. We think with them that the evidence of 
competent witnesses plainly shows the Consular Service is still, 
and likely to continue, much “ too varied in its character and 
arrangements to be the subject of such organization and 
classification as is applicable to other branches of the Civil 
Service.” But still they are disposed to insist that “the paid 
| Consular officers should be separated by some definite mark or 

title from those whose unpaid services are accepted.” We 
| confess we do not in the least understand by what process of 
| reasoning they arrive at the conclusion that “until this is 
done, it is impossible to make use of unpaid service to the 
‘extent which the interests of the country require, without 
opening the objection which arises very naturally from 
merchants who may be rivals in trade, that exceptional privi- 
leges and unfair advantages are thus conferred.” Assuming 
this were secured, what possible difference would it make? As 
it is, and as a general rule, merchants and others know per- 
fectly well, which Consular officers are paid and which are 
unpaid, at any port,—but we never heard that the know- 
ledge of the fact in any degree lessened the valid objec- 
tions to the Unpaid Service. The chief objection to 
‘the unpaid is that they must of necessity be allowed to 
trade, and thus gain a certain advantage by their official 
privileges and position over the other traders. That objection, 
| which is perfectly well founded, can in no degree be affected 
by the notoriety of the fact that such an official receives no 
‘salary. The objection, on the other hand, to paying all who 
|hold Consular office by salary, or otherwise than by fees 
(according to the present practice, for office expenses), to which 
| the Committee refer, is no less insuperable,—namely, that it 
| would cost too much, and a number of quasi-sinecure officers 
/would be scattered over the world at the public expense. 
There are a hundred small ports in the Levant and 
elsewhere which have no trade to justify the expense 
|of a Consular establishment, and yet it is desirable, 
‘in case of need, that some one vested with a Consular 
authority should be within reach. The way these two 
conflicting interests have been dealt with hitherto has been to 
pay consuls at the more important ports, and induce residents 
to hold a consular appointment without salary at the lesser 
places, imposing no restrictions as to trade, ani giving the fees 
| for the expenses. And although the Committee seem to enter- 
tain some hazy idea that the two methods might be recon- 
ciled, they carefully abstain from any precise indications. 
Such being the case, we are left to conclude that they did not 
see their way to definite improvement in this direction, 
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any more clearly than successive Secretaries of State have | expected to grant,—for why, on any theory of His love, should He 
been able to do. | grant John’s desire, when to grant it is to refuse Joseph’s,—but 
| we could imagine a tenth time, a time of drought in a tropical 
land, when the heavens were as brass and the earth as iron, and 

THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. all hearts and brains absorbed in the desire of rain till the 

E have before us a very curious proof of the interest taken Spiritual life was in danger of being overmastered as by a lunacy, 

W by the educated and semi-educated class in the subject of When the selfish supplication might become a true and an un- 

the Efficacy of Prayer. It is a heap of letters, all about prayer, | Selfish, and on 8 spiritual prayer, and why should it not be 
sent us for publication in two days, which would fill, as nearly as auswered then? ‘To say it might not be is reasonable, for to say 
we can calculate, sixteen pages of this journal, One or two of | that God knows best whether it is better for His usual modes of 
them, we are bound to say, are mere sermons ; but the majority | action to be supplemented by & new one, or for the people of 
ate attempts, sometimes by half-educated men, at a frank and | Orissa to perish, is not to ascribe to Him any incredible degree 
close reasoning-out of the matter. As the Spectator, though | Of wisdom—little more than the wisdom of a great General who 
deeply interested in theological questions, is not specially devoted lets a regiment perish that a people may be free; but to say that 
to theology, and is desirous of treating it from the lay observer's | He could not answer it is, at all events, to deny Him creative 
point of view, we must refrain from publishing more than a selec- | power, to go infinitely farther than a very strong physicist, Dr. 
tion from this mass, and can hardly hope that the excluded will | Carpenter, is, in his inaugural address to the British Association, 
approve or understand the principle upon which the selection has | prepared to go. Ie, unless we mistake him in a curious way, holds 
been made. The majority of the letters before us are written, as that the final end of physical research may be, and probably will 
was natural, from the supernatural side ; but a great many of them | be, the discovery that a Mind was the final cause; and if it 
bear trace of a feeling we had scarcely expected to find, a strong | can be the cause of matter, why not of the phenomena of matter ? 
desire on the part of many persons who believe in a sentient God, | It may be terribly difficult for the mind to conceive of God creat- 
and of some who are apparently Christians, to get rid of the diffi- | ing a cloud, or modifying by volition the physical conditions of a 
culties of the subject by reducing without denying the efficacy of | sick man ; but itis not more difficult than to conceive His creating 
prayer. They seem to be aware of the direct connection between anything at all which did not exist before, or changing the opera- 
the question of the possibility of an answer to supplication and | tions of a man’s mind by invisible agency, or issuing the Law ac- 
the existence of a sentient Being ruling the universe, and want to | cording to which, even on Dr. Carpenter's apparent theory, 
retain prayer as a spiritual exercise, but to find for it another and | Nature maintains her immutability. That legislation surely is a 
sufficient spiritual use. Of course they are in part successful. | high effort of absolutism. T hat is no answer to Dr. Tyndall, or 
It is quite true, as one correspondent suggests, that the emotion | the writer he edits, or to Mr. Galton, but it seems to us a complete 
of prayerfulness or state of being prayerful is, when sincere, answer to any one who accepts a sentient Creator, even though he 
beneficial ; and true also—though not, we fear, absolutely true in | thinks, in defiance of common justice, that a creator may create, 
all cases and with all men—that the habit of prayer, even when | yet be irresponsible to himself for the fate of the created. Why 
ineffectual, would tend to produce a habit of submissiveness to the | God should so exert His authority at the request of man is a dif- 
Divine will which might be the very highest attitude of the human ferent matter, depending on the proof that the creative mind must 
soul. It is also true that the majority of believers have a belief as establish, and does establish, relations with His creatures which in 
strong as an instinct that in praying they are obeying the will of | some way must be sympathetic or beneficent, but that He can is 
God—* co-operating ” with Him, as one clergyman expresses it—| included in the argument that He is Creator. The difficulty of 
and therefore renewing their moral vigour ; and truest of all, that | miracle—that is, of the intervention of a power whose laws we 
without prayer there can be no sense of individual communion | have not ascertained—is but part of the difficulty of conceiving 
with God, the point which Canon Liddon in his collection of a creating Being at all. No conceivable miracle is equal to 
lectures just published seems disposed to press so strongly. But | that implied in the words Longinus thought so sublime, ‘And 
then, it is also true that if prayer is never answered and never | God said, ‘Let light be.’ Light was.” It is not more difficult to 
can be answered, and we know that it never is or can be, this be- | conceive that God blighted a fig-tree, man needing that par- 


comes @ tainted method of spiritual exercise, tainted with con- | ticular lesson, than to conceive that he issued and maintains a law 


scious uoreality and sham. A prayer is more than a monologue | under which all fig-trees under certain conditions must be 


in the vocative case, and to join ina long series of supplications, blighted. Mr. Silvanus’s retort that the fig-tree could not be 


or to make supplication for oneself, while fully confident that no | blighted except under the conditions, because departure from the 
supplication will be heard or attended to, is a great deal too much | Conditions would imply their imperfection, which, they being 
like lying solemnly. God’s work, is impossible, is either no retort at all, or is only a 
Moreover, it seems to us that most of these arguments are re-statement of the old difficulty of free-will. If God cannot 
beside the point at issue, certainly beside that one raised in the | change aught of His eternal law, He is not free, is more bound than 
The | us; but why is it incredible that one of the eternal conditions of 


publications with which the controversy commenced. ah b¢ ¢ 
physicists are not trying to assert that prayer or any other | matter should be amenability to the volition which, on Mr. 
mental operation may not be attended with benefit of some kind, | Silvanus’s theory, created it? A correspondent in another 

| page has put this point, as we think, unanswerably:—“‘ In 


just as the lamb’s prayer, the bleat, may in some unknown way . 
tend to relieve its suffering ; but to show that to expect an answer | regard to the supposed argument from the perfection of the 
is unreasonable to absurdity, is to expect that the continuity of | Divine plans, which should require no interference, why am 
cause and effect which, as far as observation extends, is never, I to assume that it is not part of these very plans that 
broken, and, as they maintain, never can be broken, shall be certain results should be brought about by prayer? If man 
| has been gifted with such a constitution of mind and charac- 


violated for the sake of an individual. This is clearly the argu- ; ee nail 
ment upon which the whole discussion turns, and the one which im- | ter that prayer is needed to educate its highest capacities—and 


presses itself even upon the orthodox, for it is this which in all their even Mr. Galton does not deny the possibly beneficial subjective 
solutions they are endeavouring—of course quite unconsciously— | influence of prayer—then the perfection of his Creator’s plan 
to evade. We cannot see why they should evade it, or why— implies that room has been left for such interferences in the way 
admitting fully and earnestly, as we have throughout tried to do, of guidance and direction as may be involved in answers to 











the magnitude of the intellectual difficulties which surround the 
whole subject—they should feel more difficulty in ascribing to God 
this power than, say, the power of creation, or conversion, or any 
other of the actions which we habitually, and, as we think, on good 
evidence, ascribe to the Divine Will. If He exists at all—and we are 
just now addressing those who admit that cardinal proposition— 
He must have some power, and the difficulty of comprehending or 
defining the limits of that power is not greater in one case 
than in another. Our Buckinghamshire correspondent, for 


example, seems to be greatly perplexed by the prayer for | 


rain, and suggests, though he does not quite say, that 
this, at all events, must be ineffectual. Why? ‘That it 
would usually be ineffectual may be granted at once, for it 
would be nine times out of ten one of those selfishly stupid 


| prayer. Nay, itis evident that it may very well be that only 
‘in and through these, as in and through the felt necessity to wor- 
| ship on the part of man, can the best results both of physical and 
| hyperphysical nature be developed.” At all events, it cannot be 
| fair to accept the power of God to create, and deny His power to 
| modify His creation. Nor, so far as we can see, is it fair to talk 

of the magnitude of any effort of the supreme volition. We do 
| not know what is great or little to God, do not even know that in 
His creative work there can be inequality of effort. 

We are most anxious not to introduce any reference 
to Scripture, which to most of our opponents would seem 
' beside the mark, and to some the taking of an unfair ad- 

vantage; but it has interested us to notice that the “ refusal” 
| of Christ’s prayer in Gethsemane has in some minds definitely 


prayers which no Being, at once good and wise, could properly be | decreased the idea of the efficacy of prayer. Mr. Stubbs 
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mentions this, and accidentally another correspondent asks if it | unscrupulousness, but which, in the aggregate, is serenity of soul, 
is not proof against the orthodox view, and a third quotes it as proof | the best substitute for wisdom, often in secular affairs its full 
positive that earnestness is no guarantee for acceptance. As equivalent. ‘There must be many such round a great constitutional 
Christ prayed only as human being, as his prayer was that God’s | government, men whom the world does not know, who are consulted 
will might be done, and as his prayer in his agony was contrary | rarely, and give their opinion in few words, but who exercise over 
to the perpetual interest of all mankind, the illustration seems a _nominal rulers an influence felt, but except to those rulers unex- 
weak one; but we want to ask why it is so universally asserted plained. They do not want anything and they do not fear any- 
that the prayer was rejected? The prayer was not to be relieved | thing, and they do not forget anything, and somehow their word 
from death, but from the cup of bitterness, and it seems to us, | goes far, farther on many questions than Parliamentary votes. 
accepting, of course, the literal accuracy of the record, that the People who should know say that such men have recently abounded 
narrative may mean that it was answered; that the certainty | among us; that this Baron Stockmar, as far as English politics 
which overcomes that bitterness had arrived when He conveyed | were concerned, was one of many; that Leopold of Belgium 
the assurance to the penitent thief, though it was again lost in helped materially to govern our ‘“self-governed people ;” 
physical agony ; that in the words “ It is finished” wasannounced | that Lord Lansdowne helped more; that the late Lord 
a new and full conception of the whole plan of His life, which | Lonsdale, who took nothing important, was a powerful Minister ; 
must have extinguished for ever all that wasof bitterness in the | that Mr. Ellice, who rejected everything, was in serious 
cup. ‘That is perhaps but a “‘ view,” but it is at least sufficiently | crises as important as a Premier. The great, when not 
borne out to deprive an argument upon which too much stress is quite besotted, value the aid of serene thought. Just read the 
laid by many minds of its operative force. | letters of Lord Elgin, published some weeks since, and see 
| bow completely the public can mistake a man. We venture to 
| Say there were not a dozen men in England outside the high offi- 
SUPPRESSED LIVES. cial circle who knew or suspected why Lord Elgin was constantly 

T is almost startling to read the correspondence of Baron ence m and promoted, and almost jobbed into high place. They 
Stockmar, or even such analyses of the correspondence as we | thought he was a poor Peer of great lineage, who worked hard, and 











have recently published,—they seem so completely to justify Mr.| was a safe man, and had accidentally obtained Court influ- 
ence, and so was always getting something good. Nobody 
dreamt of attacking him, but nobody particularly believed 
in him, even including the Canadians, and diplomatists, and 
| great Indians, who came so closely around him. Yet we 
doubt if any competent politician has read his letters with- 
out a faint regret that he never governed the Empire; that 
that cool, serene, tolerant wisdom never had a larger field; that 
the man passed away before he could be recognised as what he 
| was, —a De Tocqueville with the Scotch hardness and the English 
| power of transmuting ‘his reflection into action. The letters are 
/& perfect mine of high political thought. We do not lay any 
| stress on Lord Elgin’s action in Montreal, when he actually 
bore in utter silence an imputation of personal cowardice 
| because it was for the good of the Empire to bear it, for 
‘disinterestedness of that high kind is not rare; but let any 
politician just read his letters on the office of Colonial Governor, 
its curious powers, the spirit in which they should be used, and 
the benefit colony and mother country may derive from them, and 


Disraeli’s opinion that we know nothing, and can know nothing, 
of the personal history of Governments. Who in England outside 
a minute circle ever heard of Baron Stockmar, the quiet German 
doctor of whom Leopold of Saxe-Coburg had made a friend, who 
never held office anywhere, was never to the front in any cere- 
monial, and was, if mentioned in any casual account of Belgian 
or English Court proceedings, as little regarded by the public as 
any member of either household named by accident among the 
“suite”? Yet it is as certain as anything in personal 
history can be that this man, without birth or wealth, or 
popularity or reputation, was one of the real ‘ personages ” 
of Europe; that he repeatedly and indeed constantly inter- 
fered in the gravest affairs and on the most momentous 
occasions, and always with effect ; that he influenced the future of 
all Eastern Europe, by persuading his friend Leopold to refuse the 
throne of Greece; that he extricated the British dynasty out of 
that slough—the quarrel about Prince Albert’s Regency ; that he 
made Belgium a free State; that he was the soul of the pushing 





German House which has obtained so much, and which if Napoleon | ask himself if he is not wiser by inches than before their perusal. 
could have kept on the throne of France would have reached to| We cannot attempt to condense them, but would ask our 
an almost dominant position in the European Courts. An readers to read and apply them to any case of which they 
unknown plebeian, he was the adviser, the intimate, and the | may hear,—take, for instance, Lord Canterbury’s refusal to 
friend of half the Sovereigas of Europe, one of those | dissolve in Victoria,—and try it by the letter given at page 127 
men from whom they not only ask, but take advice,—j|—and think how much any Ministry must gain in the wisdom 
men whom they can trust without disliking, as they never trust | required to frame a policy when its members receive advice 
their official advisers. ‘The strangeness of the position is the more like this from Canada :—*“* Continue then, if you will pardon me 
striking, because Stockmar had no particular genius for adminis- | for so freely tendering advice, to apply in the admiuistration of 
tration, no desire to rule, no capacity, so far as appears, for under- | our local affairs the principles of Constitutional Government 
taking the direct management of States. He had an undue} frankly and fairly. Do not ask England to make unreasonable 
fear of responsibility, as is evident from the way he shirked it, | sacrifices for the Colonists, but such sacrifices as are reasonable, 
avowedly out of fear for his own position, when, as he believed, | on the hypothesis that the Colony is an exposed part of the 
probably with correctness, he could with his medical skill have Empire. Induce her if you can to make them generously and 
saved the Princess Charlotte; and though it is said he was once | without appearing to gradge them. Let it be inferred from your 
prepared under difficult circumstances to step forward as Minister | language that there is in your opinion nothing in the nature of 
in Belgium, he certainly never recognised that visibility is one of | things to prevent the tie which connects the Mother country and 
the duties of those who attempt to guide mankind. It seems | the Colony from being as enduring as that which unites the dif- 
strange that a man so retiring, so free of ‘‘ ambition ””—that is, of | ferent States of the Union, and nothing in the nature of our very 
the ruling form of energy, of the wish to be an individuality— | elastic institutions to prevent them from expanding so as to per- 
should exercise such definite and direct power. | mit the free and healthy development of social, political, and 

And yet it is not strange. If we think of it, nearly every effec- | national life in these young communities. By administering 
tive Sovereign that ever lived, and almost every efficient statesman, | colonial affairs in this spirit you will find, I believe, even when 
and every great Government must have had men about them in | you least profess to seek it, the true secret of the cheap defence of 
whom they could trust, whom they consulted, and who, being | nations. If these communities are only truly attached to the 
trusted and consulted, could guide their judgments and deflect | connection and satisfied of its permanence (and, as respects 
their wills. Sovereignty must consist in great part of the right to| the latter point, opinions here will be much influenced by the 
choose such counsellors. The First Napoleon did not need them, | tone of statesmen at home), elements of self-defence, not moral 
and the Third Napoleon never secured decent ones—unless we | elements only, but material elements likewise, will spring up 
except De Morny, who, though corrupt, did not cheat his | within them spontaneously as the product of movements from 
master, and was a most competent man of the world—but most | within, not of pressure from without. ‘I'wo millions of people, in 
Sovereigns must have relied greatly on invisible men, who told a northern latitude, can do a good deal in the way of helping 


them the truth, and worked out the laborious thoughts of their 
policy. Such men must be, to hold their position, serene persons,— 
men, that is, in whom a certain balance of qualities and judgment 


themselves when their hearts are in the right place.” We say 
nothing of Lord Elgin’s self-sacrifice in stopping his own career, it 
might be for years, in order to send troops to Lord Canning—for 


has produced the kind of detachment which on one side is disinter- | though it has been greatly praised, Englishmen, once aware, as 
estedness, and another devotion, and another tolerance, and another, | he was aware, with his keen insight, that the Empire was in danger, 
again—to use a necessarily but wrongly depreciative word— | do not stop to think of themselves—but would rather quote, in 
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proof of his insight, his belief that democracy, considered as a 
method of developing force, compensates for all evils by the irre- 
sistibility of the force it can develop ; and his wise observation that, 
as democracy is only strong when it sees its end, but then is 
irresistible, the ‘‘time would come when foresight would be a 
disqualification in a statesman.” He was in India but a little 
while, he had no previous knowledge of the traditions of 
the India Office, yet his outline of our true policy towards the 
dependent Princes carries at once to the mind a conviction that 
Lord Elgin would have ruled in that difficult department of 
Indian government like a wise but determined King. That is, in- 
deed, the word which best expresses Lord Elgin’s secret capacity. 
There was something royal in his mind, something of that 
capacity for looking serenely down on mankind, watchful for their 
interests, attentive to their opinions, but utterly above their pre- 
judices, which has belonged to some few Kings, and has made 
them whenever it existed benefactors of their species. It was 
united in him with great power of action and a great deal of hard 

cotch determination, and, coupled with disinterestedness as per- 
fect as Stockmar’s, made up a character which it is to the loss of 
the nation that it never understood. Lord Elgin, if we can judge 
from the correspondence of a man whose capacity we doubted while 
he was in life, was one of those loftily serene intelligences whom 
the world seldom understands, but to whom fussier and more 
prominent statesmen secretly turn with a sense of acquiring 
strength. 





THE LIVERPOOL NEEDLEWOMEN. 

OR forty years Reformed Parliaments have been pottering at 
legislation for the improvement of the condition of the people. 
How wretchedly such legislation has failed ! How urgent and terri- 
ble is the need of measures that will really grapple with that 
unimaginable mass of misery that underlies our vaunted prosperity, 
and threatens to overwhelm our whole social system, our readers 
may gather from a remarkable movement set on foot in Liver- 
pool by Mr. William Simpson, a gentleman who seems to be 
animated by the true spirit of chivalry, ever anxious to succour 
the distressed. Mr. Simpson’s name has been prominently before 
the Liverpool public during the spring and summer, in connection 
with the various strikes and labour disputes that have taken place, 
in all of which he was very active, counselling, assisting, and 
mediating for the men. As some assurance, however, that he is 
neither a mere enthusiast nor demagogue, but a practical man, 
whose aid is of value, we may mention that the dock-gatesmen of 
the town subscribed the other day to present him with a handsome 
gold watch and chain, in token of their gratitude for his services in 
inducing their employers to make concessions to them; and when 
he wished to decline the gift, they threatened to send some- 
thing of equal value anonymously to his house. In this way 
Mr. Simpson’s popularity became so great that some of the 
distressed Needlewomen of Liverpool wrote imploring him to take 
up their cause, and strive to obtain some amelioration in their 
wretched condition. Poor things, they felt too helpless even to try 
to help themselves! For they well knew that were they to strike, 
there were hungry multitudes around them ready to do their work 
for less still than the scanty pittance on which they contrived to 
maintain life. That Mr. Simpson felt flattered by so touching a 
testimonial to his benevolence may well be conceived, and the plan 
he struck out for aiding his clients, in its initial stages at least, 
proves that they could not have applied in a better quarter. Ina 
word, he determined to let the women tell their own story to the 
public. With this view he resolved to hold a series of meetings, 
which they should be invited to attend, for the purpose of making 
known their grievances. And lest they should be disconcerted or 
subjected to unpleasantness of any kind, he decided upon exclud- 
ing the public, taking care, however, that the Press should be fully 
represented. Three such meetings were held. At the two last, 
complaints were made that several persons had been dismissed for 
attending the preceding, yet there were 400 present at the second 
meeting, and the attendance at the third was stilllarger. ‘The 
reporters all agree in describing the appearance of the women as 
respectable, their conduct unexceptionable, and their tone and 

manner such as carried conviction to the minds of their hearers. 
A more deplorable lot in life than is that of these poor women, as 
described in their own simple statements, it would be difficult to 
conceive. 
for the making of trousers, a machinist replied, 3s. a dozen for 
**machining ” common trousers, 4s. a dozen for the best work. 
She and an assistant could earn 3s. a day between them. An old 


lady said she “finished” trousers, that is, completed them after 
the machinist. 


She was paid 2d. a pair, finding her own thread, 





Mr. Simpson having asked what price was paid | 


and could do only six pairs a day. She worked for a ‘sweater, 
whose profit was a shilling on every dozen pair done by her. The 
trousers-makers, however, are better paid than the makers of flan- 
nel drawers, for a machinist stated that she and an assistant could 
make no more than a dozen in a day, and that after finding tape 
and thread, they had only 1s. 11d. to divide between them. In 
the cases now cited, the hours of labour are not mentioned, but 
an oil-skin-maker actually asserted that she had to work from five 
o’clock in the morning to twelve o’clock at night to earn 1s. 6d. Itig 
obviously impossible, however, that she could keep up such continu- 
ous labour for any length of time. Yet, incredible as it seems, one 
or two other women spoke of working seventeen and eighteen hours 
aday. ‘The ordinary hours of labour, however, would seem to be 
ten and a half, for which the wages vary from 7s. down to 4s. a 
week. It was admitted, indeed, that at some kinds of work ex- 
perienced hands earned as much as 10s. and even 12s. a week. 
But upon the other hand, it was stated that in others earnings often 
fell far below 4s. One woman, for instance, said that at print 
jackets she could make no more than 6d. a day, upon which Mr. 
Simpson asked if that was the usual pay; ‘‘half-a-dozen other 
young women said they worked at the same price. One of them, 
holding up an article, said they got 7d. for making those, and 
they could make one dozen a day. Another girl said she had been 
working all that day at that class of work, and made 2d.” Asked 
if that was not her fault, the girl replied that she had done her 
best, and when questioned further, she answered, ‘‘I made two 
print jackets, and I got 1d. a piece for them.” 

Having thus afforded the needlewomen an opportunity to lay 
their case before the public, Mr. Simpson, accompanied by a re- 
porter of the Liverpool Albion, proceeded to verify their statements 
by visiting their homes and workshops. We have space for only a 
few brief extracts from the painfully interesting reports of these 
visits published by the Albion :— 

‘Tn a court in a street off Rose Hill we found a mother and 
daughter at work...... The young woman proved remarkably 
intelligent. She has a machine that cost £8, which a lady bought 
for her, on condition that she should pay for it when able. It had 
been offered to her four years ago, but she was afraid to take it 
then, dreading that she should not be able to pay for it, but three 
months ago she accepted it, in the hope that it would enable her 
to earn more money to meet the increasing cost of living. The two 
women were at work on machines, check shirts for which they are 
paid 4s. 6d. a dozen. Working by hand and machine from eight 
to eight, ceasing only for just so long as enables them to take their 
meals, the two can make four shirts a day, that is, they earn nine- 
pence a piece. ..... With respect to machine work, the daugh- 
ter said that if she worked for eight or ten hours a day at the 
machine she felt herself very much done up.” At a little distance 
from this court the reporter and his companion found three sisters 
at work. ‘For finishing slop jackets,” he tells us, ‘‘ they are 
| paid 1s. 1d. a dozen; but they have to find their own thread and 

coal for heating the pressing-iron, so that they in reality only receive 

tenpence a dozen. For this they have to fell down the sleeves 
| and fit them in, make four button-holes, and sew four buttons on 
| each jacket, pick, ticket, and press. ‘he eldest sister said that 
| working fourteen hours a day, she could make a dozen and two 
| jackets ina day. In reply to questions, she said that they lived 
for the most part on bread and butter and tea, but that they 
should have a deal of butcher meat to keep their strength up at 
such work. She further said that her constitution was broken 
| with the work, and that she had been under the doctor all last sum- 

mer in consequence of over-work.” We have space for but one other 
extract ; it, however, will give the reader a glimpse of some of the 
| other oppressions to which these poor women are subjected by the 
| warehouse-keepers. ‘* When questioned with regard to delay at 
| the warehouse, a sub-contractor said that he was treated very well 
now, but he had known the time when he would be delayed for as 
| long as five hours waiting for work. Cases had come within his 
| knowledge of women having been kept for a whole day waiting, and 
_ only getting threepence-worth of work at night. We also elicited 
| some information on the subject of deposits as security for work. 
few ele Mr. Simpson remarked, ‘A woman told me that she left 
| £2 deposit, and that at the end of some months she only got 
| 7s. 6d. back, the balance being kept for fines. Have you known 
of such cases?’ The cautious reply was—‘ They will do that, 
Mr. Simpson. That is true. There is a parcel of jackets now in 
a certain warehouse that was taken in by a girl I know. She took 
them in yesterday, and something was a little long, so she was 
told she would have to take them back, but she would not, and 
half the price will be kept off her.’” 

The untiring, self-sacrificing zeal which Mr. Simpson has dis- 
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played in forcing upon public attention the misery of these forlorn | the peasant will not be content with any degree of wages, if he is 
workwomen cannot be too highly praised. Already we are glad | shut out from a chance of obtaining some portion of the soil to 
to be able to believe it is making itself felt. Some of the Liver- | cultivate for himself. This is his sole chance of advancement 
pool shops have announced their attention to raise the wages of | from the position of the hind to that of the “cotter” (I am 
their needlewomen, others to lessen the hours of labour. Public | obliged to go to Scotland for the word), and from the cotter to 
opinion too is being aroused, and subscriptions are being sent in | the farmer. 

to enable Mr. Simpson to carry on his operations. Weshould be} Now, upon the economic principle cottages do not pay— 
‘sorry that any word of ours should damp the ardour or throw | instances in plenty may be cited where landlords submit to per- 
-obstacles in the path of a philanthropist with whose object we | manent loss in building good cottages for their peasants—and I do 
so fully sympathise, yet it is our duty to speak our opinion | not see that matters are in this respect much altered when the 
frankly. We fear that Mr. Simpson did not show his usual good | cottages are let with the farm, for the farmer is not likely to give 
judgment in encouraging the needlewomen at the last meeting to | more for their use than the tenant can refundtohim. Upon what 
put their confidence in his promise to improve their condition. | is to be the order of life in the future, this system is therefore also 
He did not indeed divulge his plans fully, but he announced that | condemned, but I have not heard any one urge a tangible objec- 
he would open a workshop, where all who enrolled their names | tion to the plan of bestowing with each cottage say an acre of 
would find work. We fear Mr. Simpson is preparing disappoint- | land, for which the peasaut would be willing to pay a rent pro- 
ment for himself and those whose welfare he wishes to promote. | portionately much higher than the large farmer gives for his acres. 
As a temporary alleviation of distress, the measure indeed is highly | Such little favour would place the peasant at once in an independ- 
desirable. But if the condition of the needlewomen is to be| ent position, would make him able to pay a fair rent for the 
permanently improved, resources greater than are possessed by | accommodation given, which in his present position he cannot do, 
any single individual must be brought into requisition. while at the same time it would not make him so independent of 
daily wages that he could set the farmer at defiance. This of 
course does not touch upon the point raised by “‘ A Radical Squire” 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. as to the dilemma of the farmer who turns away one man, and 
- —>— cannot find another at hand unless he has his cottage to put him 

THE FARM LABOURERS. into. But I cannot help fancying that under this system the 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] difficulty would be more imaginary than real. For one thing, a 


Srr,—It is frequently a marvel to me how you come to understand | motive for thrift would be at once placed before young men in the 
this peasant question as you do, or rather, perhaps, how you com- | country, such as they now have not. There would be the chance 
prehend the mental attitude of the peasants themselves. So far as | to rise, and with that chance before them it is quite likely that the 
i can find, very few of those in high places appear adequately to | tendency to premature marriages would decrease, and that there- 
do it, and some of their patrons comprehend only what ought to | fore a supply of young unmarried men capable of moving from 
be their attitude. farm to farm as might be necessary would be found where now 

Your commentary on Dr. Ellicott’s anti-Christian speech brought | there are none. All that the farmer would have to do therefore 
‘this thought the more forcibly to my mind, in that it seemed to no | would be to provide accommodation for whatever number of these 
small extent the very echo of a conversation [ had some time ago | he required on his farm and house, and feed them there, while posta 
with sundry leaders among the peasants in one of their cottages. | of trust, such as the position of stock-feeder or waggoner, would 
Noticing, as I had done, their public declamations against the | naturally fall to the lot of the tried man, married, and with his 
parsons, I was anxious to test, as far as I might, how far this was | family placed upon his little farm. Under a better order of 
mere rhetorical passion and how much deep-rooted conviction, and | things, with independence and a recognition of justice on both 
purposely led the talk to the subject of the Church. But few words | sides, the number of these who found employment on farms the 
sufficed to convince me that the hostile attitude was the outcome of | country through would, I am persuaded, be little less than at 
some of the bitterest feelings of the heart. present, if at all. 

“The squire is the God, and the parson is his prophet,” said | (Of course, one result of this change in the order of things would 
one of the men to me, and this aphorism summed up the whole | be the breaking-up to some extent of the village system and dis- 
origin of the bitterness. It is social, not theological, and therefore | tribution of the rural population over the parishes, a thing, I 
I think all the more dangerous. The Bishop of Gloucester appears | think, almost from every point to be desired. ‘There would be less 
to wish deliberately to strengthen the breach which already exists | disease, less real strain upon labourers, who have often such long 
between the patrician clergyman and the hind, and his speech is | distances to go to work, even when farmers do let cottages; less 
one more difficulty added to the already almost insurmountable | immorality and drinking than at present ; and as has been proved 
‘array of them that beset the path of any minister of Christ who | hy the example of Scotland, again, there need be no drawbacks, 
‘strives to fulfil honestly the duties of his position to rich and poor | whether as to the facilities for the children getting to school, or 
alike. A fearless stand on the part of the ministers of religion for | the people to church, if the Church care to keep them. The 
right and justice to be done to their miserable parishioners would | possession of common lands was, I take it, the only raison d'étre 
certainly mitigate the bitterness and shorten the duration of the for the formation of the village system : and now that these have 
coming struggle, and it would probably save the Church. Depend | almost entirely gone, and that the people possess no advantage 
upon it, if the peasants get the vote soon, as get it they must, they | from being herded together in hovels, it is time, I think, to adopt 
will recruit almost to a man the ranks of the party which is now | another and more rational mode of existence. 
straining after the disestablishment of the Church of England, With all humility, I commend these considerations to the atten- 
and they will do so mainly because they think that their clergy | tion of “‘ A Radical Squire,” and to all who, like him, earnestly 
‘have been partisans, that even their charity has been a degrading | degire the well-being of their fellow-men.—I am, Sir, &c., 
thing. A. J. W. 

It is not very long ago since a body of peasants rose and left 
‘church one Sunday that the curate preached to them on the duty [To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

‘of submission; that also, I take it, is a sign of much that is to Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘ A Radical Squire” seems to forget 
come. To those who, as I do, believe that the Church should be | that England is a country to be inhabited, as well as an area in 
the noblest civilizer, the best preacher of “liberty, fraternity, and which food uf various kinds can be grown and manufactured, 
equality ” in the land, it cannot but be a very sad thing to con- Were it not for those troublesome beings called Englishmen, his 
template the strange infatuation of suicidal blinduess that speeches | argument would be unanswerable, and outside its towns this island 
like Dr. Ellicott’s display. would present a peaceful paradise of corn-growers and rent-payers, 

Referring to the letter of ‘‘ A Radical Squire,” it would be pre- | and a fluctuating population of submissive ‘‘ hands.” I say out- 
sumptuous in me to offer enlightenment from ideas or experience | side the towns, for even our friend the squire would hardly argue 
of my own, but if you will permit me, I should like to indicate the | that the lodgers and householders in Little Pedlington should have 
remedy that the peasants themselves propose. On the economic | their lodgings and houses on the tenure of blacking the boots of 
principle, it is, of course, superfluous to weigh the necessities of a their landlords, or being turned into the streets the next day with- 
man’s family against the comforts of the farmer, and though the out a moment's notice to shift for themselves as they can, their 
peasants say a great deal upon that point, I shall pass it by. | house or lodging being wanted for boot-blacking successors. ‘The 
They have something more than mere complaint to make,—they case I have quoted is fairly parallel, because the squire’s letter 
want not only cottages, but land. Most people overlook this takes for granted that the cottager holds and will hold under the 
demand far too much in their proposals of remedies for the evils farmer upon the very simple tenure, “‘ Whenever you cease to 
prevailing the land through. So far as I have been able to gather, work for me, out you go; ” and in fact, whenever cottages are 80 
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let, they are held at rent in wages or weekly rent, and upon such | influence from God, why is it absurd to suppose that God may 
terms may be compelled to be vacated on the termination of any | answer his prayers by suggesting or leading to the suggestion to him. 
current week. When the fact that a “‘*hand” generally has a | of the use of such meansas will give the direction to the natural forces 
wife and family and a little furniture, and that change of domi- | that must conduct to his restoration? In that case, the answer 
cile to him (I suppose, speaking of a “ hand,” I ought to say it), | to prayer would give a fresh illustration of the reality of the con- 
involves certain loss, a great deal of suffering, and not im- | nection of these forces, instead of being an arbitrary violation of 
probable ruin, is taken into consideration, it will be easily | it. The difficulty does not lie on the side of nature or its order, 
seen what a cheerful, coutented, orderly, and moral population | then, but on the side of the relations between God and the human 
our English country labourers will become under the new régime. | spirit. Yet once admit the existence of these two, and there is 
The families and young folks will love the law that gives them | surely no inherent improbability in the assumption that such 
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such protection. 
I will not enlarge further upon the subject of the wretched | 
serfdom it is proposed to place upon the necks of our diggers and | 
delvers, but J will say woe awaits the employers on the day when. | 
the “hand” so treated is allowed to put a vote in the ballot-box. | 
I trust that such vote will be given him before the mandates of | 
Tory duke and Radical squire have borne their inevitable fruits. —I 
am, Sir, &c., A Liperau Baronet. 





THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Because of the uniformity of nature and our confidence in 
the continuousness of the action of cause and effect—which is 
what our belief in uniformity amounts to—it does not surely 
follow that there is nothing in the whole universe that is not 
under the law of cause and effect. That is the conclusion to 
which natural science in the hands of the physicists, to use that 
odious word, is more and more striving to drive us, and it is a con- 
clusion which rests upon a very partial induction of the facts 
before us. This latest attempt, for example, to disprove the 
efficacy of prayer by an appeal to experieuce rests wholly on the 
assumption that if prayer have any validity, it also must be 
reducible under the category of cause and effect. ‘That there may 
be anywhere in the universe a power outside of the causal chain 
able to modify the results of the action of the various links in that 
chain, without altering and varying the connection, so as to reduce 
all to arbitrariness, is a conception that seems utterly alien to the 





relations do exist, and that, therefore, man may ask and God may 
answer. If aman may ask a fellow-man to do something for him 
which implies the bringing out of a result different from what the 
chain of cause and effect would do if left to itself, why may he 
not ask God to do so? 

I am surprised that so acute a thinker as ‘‘ Protagoras ” seems 
to be should fancy there is anything in his argument from the 
Divine perfection against prayer. ‘* Has He [i.e., God] made 
[he asks triumphantly] the universe in such a way as to necessitate 
His occasional eztra-interference in ways at variance with the 
order [in which] He has ordained [that] phenomena should occur 
tous?” It is altogether an assumption that answers to prayer 
necessitate interference with any order. As we have seen, it is 
supposable prayer may be answered through and by means of the 
natural order, by simply using it in the way man does when he 
bends the order of phenomena to his own purposes. In regard to 
the supposed argument from the perfection of the Divine plans, 
which should require no interference, why am I to assume that it 
is not part of these very plans that certain results should be brought 
about by prayer? If man has been gifted with such a constitution 
of mind and character that prayer is needed to educate its highest 
capacities—and even Mr. Galton does not deny the possibly bene-- 
ficial subjective influence of prayer—then the perfection of his 
Creator's plan implies that room has been left for such interferences 
in the way of guidance and direction as may be involved in answers 
to prayer. Nay, it is evident that it may very well be that only 
in and through these, as in and through the felt necessity to wor- 
ship on the part of man, can the best results both of physical and 








modern man of science. And yet what is the exercise of man’s | hyperphysical nature be developed. Thus we are led to accept 
free-will but precisely a fact of that kind? If the universe be a | efficacious prayer as included in the Divine scheme, without which 
storehouse of. merely physical powers, which must, under certain | that would not have been what it is, and therefore it is absurd to 
unvarying relations, always produce the same precise connections | speak of it as an interference with it. 
and effects—an evolution that goes on unalterably and unaltering | ‘These objections and answers, however, only touch, as it were, 
—obviously there is no room for man to modify by his action the | the fringe of the great question. That remains, as hinted at the 
results of these relations and connections. ‘The writer of the! outset,—whether there is nothing in the whole universe but an 
article in last week's Spectator sigued ‘ Protagoras” puts the invariable chain of cause-and-effect connections? Yet what we 
matter in a somewhat crude way, but still fairly and faithfully, as | have already said disposes entirely of Mr. Galton’s argument. 
it is generally conceived by the physicist. ‘There are, he says, | On the hypothesis we have ventured upon, the interposition of 
certain assimilating forces in the human body, and the duration of | the Deity to restore a patient to health cannot, from the nature 
the latter depends upon its assimilation of certain external | of the act and its instruments, become a matter of observation. 
elements, or consequent rejection, of certain others. Now, if the | The causes that have acted upon the physical frame and constitu- 
tyre of prayer be true, it must imply that these powers may | a of the se ps of neg en and — try 7 
e increased, if suitable appeal be made to the Deity. No/| his restoration is due to them, and the most quick-witted an 
more surely than the fact that man is able to introduce} sharp-sighted of medical attendants could trace nothing but them 
new directions in the connections of forces—that he can|in the sphere of sense-perception. But because that is so, it by 
vary and alter indefinitely the relations in which they are | no means of necessity follows that the influence of prayer is ex- 
to each other, and to independent objects—implies such a power. | cluded. Who is able to affirm in any case whatever that certain 
The whole history of scientific discovery is a record of the applica- | suggestions leading to modifications of medical treatment, or 
tion by man of the laws and forces of nature under such conditions | certain minute mental and spiritual influences giving a special 
as bring altogether new results, and yet there is no change in the | direction, it may be, to the patient’s thoughts, and in the 
character of the connection, and no addition of new elements other | subtle association of mind and body, thereby giving opportunity 
than those generated through the action of these forces themselves | for the vis medicatriz in the latter to operate, are not due to Him 
in their new conditions. All the elements that render a steam- | without whose care no sparrow falls to the ground? We may give 
engine possible were in the world before Watt’s great discovery, | full scope to all the efforts of scientific men, and yet the region in 
= oo nein has not made any difference in the regularity | which — 5 Re Cone operate ~~ not be oma 
and order of the causal connection of the forces employed. But a| or approximated to in the slightest measure. Because, unless 
new result has been obtained simply by the new direction given to | our higher feelings and aspirations are a mockery and a lie, there 
the action ag a by apy man’s power over nature has been ae — ge 4 yy - ee oe — > 
immeasurably increased, and he has been enabled to do what was | which free-will rules. Not that free-will implies the power o 
before quite inconceivable. If such power over nature rest with | altering the constitution of nature as a realm or region of cause- 
man, who is to modify so largely the action of natural laws and | and-effect connections ; for though it is able to use nature as its 
forces, by controlling them to the extent of giving to them new | instrument, it can only do so by respecting its actual constitution. 
applications, why should it be deemed impossible for an infinitely | But free-will is not arbitrariness, If the higher philosophy of 
higher intelligence, presumably the Author of these forces, to do | Germany have taught us anything at all, it is that free-will and 
thesame? It is altogether fallacious to suppose that an answer to | reason are identical, that law and liberty are reconciled as being 
prayer, say, for restoration of health, can only be given by direct | one and the same principle viewed from different sides. It is in 
interposition, in the way of adding some new force or element to | the nature of reason to act rationally, and it would not be to act 
the chain of causes and effects by which physical existence is | rationally to ignore the law or order which is the rational element 
constituted. If man is capable of varying and modifying the | in the external world. ‘The highest, the only true freedom, which 
action of these forces so as tu bring out new and different results by | is as far apart as possible from the arbitrariness of self-will, con- 
giving to them new directions, and if man is capable of receiving | sists in such rational action, so that there can be no dread of 
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the recognition of freedom leading to superstition. The 
reason within rejoices in recognising the reason that is 
without. The latter, I say, is seen in the connection of 
cause and effect in nature; for the constancy and univer- 
sality of that relation can only be derived from reason, 
from thought. Hence the philosophers of mere experience have 
been driven to admit that cause and effect may not hold good as a 
aniversallaw. It is Mr. Mill who has been guilty of the absurdity 
of averring the possibility that there may be regions in space 
where the law of cause and effect no longer holds good, and where 
¢wo and two may not make four. Only from thought can we derive 
a law of universal necessity in things. But because it is the law 
of reason that the relation is universally necessary in things, it 
does not follow that it is the same in what is the ruler, the master, 
the lord over things, viz., in thought itself, in the reason of an in- 
telligent Being, which, as above all things, is capable of using and 
moulding these and the order in them for its purposes. Butif we 
once admit this—and unless by reducing man to a machine, and 
depriving ourselves of all warrant for affirming even an order in 
the universe of matter itself, we must admit so much—we can no 
donger deny that free intelligences, from a point outside of and 
above the chain of causes and effects in nature, may modify the 
action by changing the directions of the causes and effects, and by 
introducing fresh combinations of them. And if that be so—if 
man as a free intelligence can do so much—surely we cannot refuse 
a like power to God, if we admit a God at all. Once this 
point is reached, there can be no room for a denial of the pos- 
sibility of the efficacy of prayer, through the influence of the 
Supreme Will upon inferior wills. The actuality of its efficacy is of 
course a further question; but the kind of evidence adduced by 
sceptical physicists in questioning, as well as the kind of evidence 
they require to prove it, are, I think I have shown, alike and 
altogether beside the question.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 





(To THe EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

$1r,—The question as between science and theology with regard 
to the efficacy of prayer is not, as you very justly pointed out last 
week, one which is engaging the attention of philosophers alone. 
It has a very near interest for men of all classes. It is all the more 
mecessary, therefore, that we should keep ourselves quite clear as 
to what the exact point at issue is, and how much is involved in 
its retention or renunciation. 

There are, as it appears to me, two entirely different views 
which may be held as to what is meant, when we speak of God as 
granting a direct answer to our prayers. It is most important, I 
think, in this controversy that those two views should be kept 
perfectly distinct. 

First, there is the view, held, I suppose, by a very large majority 
-of Christian people, that the man who is in the habit of praying 
to God with sincerity and faith has a right to expect that external 
circumstances will be ordered by the Deity in direct answer to his 
prayers. 

Secondly, there is the view, held by an increasing number of 
‘thoughtful Christians, that although God does undoubtedly grant 
a direct answer to the sincere prayer, yet that He does so not by 
alteration of external circumstance, but by change in the sup- 
pliant’s relation to circumstance. 

In a word, both views imply the belief in direct answer to 
prayer, but in the one case it is regarded as being brought about 
by the alteration of circumstances with regard to the suppliant’s 
position; in the other, by the alteration of the suppliant’s 
position with regard to external circumstances. 

Those who hold the first view naturally base their argument on 
the literal acceptation of such words as those in Matthew xxi.,— 
** All things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall 
receive,” and are honestly content to explain all failure in their 


other hand, those who uphold the second view, rejecting a literal 


only that science can claim any legitimate right to express an 
opinion. Asone of your correspondents rightly said, ‘‘ It is special 
prayer only, not all prayer, that is really obnoxious to the attacks.of 
science.” The assertion of actual change in external circumstances 
offers at once a definite field for experiment, and therefore for 
the operation of scientific reasoning. But with the second view, 
at present, at any rate, as it appears to me, science has simply no 
power whatever to deal. How far and in what way man's 
emotions may be influenced or controlled by man’s own will, is 
surely a question which neither physics nor metaphysics have ag 
yet at all satisfactorily explained, much less, therefore, how far 
and in what way they may be influenced or controlled by God's 
will. And this is of course what is involved in the acceptation of 
the second view. 

But, on the other hand, with the first view, as I have said, science 
is entirely competent to deal. And however much we may be in- 
clined to object to the apparent spirit in which the question has 
been raised by the proposer of the experimental prayer-gauge, I 
think we must honestly allow that not only is the attitude of 
science with regard to the eflicacy of special prayer a reasonable 
one, but it is one that has actually in this respect influenced and 
modified theological opinion. 

If it should happen, as a result of this controversy, that the 
second view of prayer should be finally accepted as the most truly 
in accordance with the spirit of Christianity, it will not be the 
first time that theology has gone to school to science to be taught 
the true meaning of its own books. 

There is a possible result of this controversy which should not 
be lost sight of. To the Christian the triumph of science on this 
question would probably be nothing but pure gain, to the Church- 
| man it would necessarily raise occasions of some perplexity. In 
the Book of Common Prayer there are not only prayers for special 
occasions, but prayers whose form presupposes that view which 
in expecting an answer demands a distinct change in the course 
of natural phenomena. Yet to ask God to send even five minutes’ 
rain, or to withhold it, science tells us, is to ask for the disarrange- 
| ment of the whole order of the world, and therefore to demand a 
miracle. To anyone, therefore, accepting the scientific conclusion 
with regard to what is called the law of the conservation of energy, 
a form of prayer which directly implies the creation of new force 
could not be conscientiously used. The only legitimate prayer to 
such a person would be one which took the form of a petition for 
a change not of external circumstances, but of the relation of the 
suppliant to those circumstances. I do not see any intermediate 
position. But if there be not, surely the clergy of the Church of 
England, at any rate, are in this dilemma:—Either they must 
accept that form of prayer which practically implies the continual 
working of miracles, or there must remain a considerable portion 
of that Book which it is their duty to use in their public ministra- 
tions to which they cannot give an unfeigned or honest assent. 
Surely a question is here raised infinitely wider and more far- 
reaching than any that has resulted in the assertion that there 
must necessarily be a schism in the Church, if the reading of the 
Athanasian Creed is to be left to the option of individual clergymen. 
—lI am, Sir, &c., 


Granborough Vicarage, Bucks. CuarLes W. Srupss. 





(To Tae Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 
Str,—Your article on *‘ The Efficacy of Prayer” has called forth 
so many letters, that I can hardly expect you to find room for 
mine. If any of your readers were capable of supposing that the 
subject is discussed ‘‘ by philosophers only,” they must be unde- 





‘ceived by this time. In fact, no question is more continually 
| debated in conversation by persons of all shades of belief and all 


degrees of knowledge; and many must have been as grateful to 
you as myself for so good an opportunity of discussion, and 


petitions by assigning it to their own want of faith ; while, on the especially for the tone of your own article. 


I cannot but think that many (though not all) of the difficulties 


interpretation of our Lord’s words, citing His own prayer in the | the question seems to involve are occasioned by a strange self- 


‘Garden of Gethsmane (which certaiuly on the first hypothesis must 
be regarded as a failure) in proof of their position, are content to 


insist on a rational interpretation of the letter, in accordance with | 


the essential spirit of Christ’s teaching. 
Practically, of course, with the majority of Christian people, 
neither of these views is held quite separately or accurately, but 


we are more generally suffered to modify one another according | 


to circumstances. Such inaccuracy, of course, is natural enough, | 
but at the same time, it is in all possibility owing to the fact that | 
such views are not kept quite independent one of another, that in | 


some instances (noticeably in the Contemporary letter) science — 


taken up a mistaken position. It is, of course, with the first view 





| deceit. 


Do many persons really believe—not only think they 
ought to do so, but truly believe—that they can alter the inten- 
tions of the Most High by their entreaties? If so, how dare they 
ever open their lips to ask for any earthly boon whatever? How 
dare they ask for the life of their dearest friend, knowing, as they 
must, that God only can tell whether such a favour is not the most 
utter cruelty ? Who that really had no doubt of the result would 
ask for worldly prosperity or success,—nay, who would dare to 
pray for what he believed to be the most truly religious object? I 
cannot believe that any one would really incur so fearful a responsi- 
bility. All the efforts that we make towards an object will, as we trust, 
be mercifully frustrated, if God should see that their success isun- 
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desirable ; but to expect Him to change from His plans to ours at 
our request would truly be to believe that when we asked bread 
He would give us astone. As to the question of fact, it seems to 
me decided, as far as visible results go, by onecircumstance. There 
is probably no purer or more fervent prayer offered on earth than 
the prayer of a mother that her son may grow up a good man; we 
can conceive no reason why it should fail; but the son does not 
always grow up good. God forbid that we should therefore 
suppose her prayer is in vain! but certainly it does not produce a 
visible answer, such as a large class of persons think they expect. 

The truth I believe to be that many persons have no conception 
of prayer except as a request for some specified favour. They 
think truly that God has promised to hear prayer, therefore they 
feel bound to believe that He will grant the favour. Surely this is 
not what prayer means. It is not the intercourse an earthly 
father desires with his children. He would have them speak to 
him of everything, their joys and sorrows, their faults and resolu- 
tions, no doubt, also, their fears and wishes; but he would not 
have them speak only when something was to be got, or suppose 
him to be inattentive to them unless he gave them everything 
they asked. So we should make our prayers rather communion 
than entreaty ; we should tell our Father in heaven all that we 
feel, or fear, or wish ; if it is important to us, we know He will 
not think it too trifling for Him to hear; but to suppose that the 
getting or not getting a special boon is the test of His existence or 
His love, is a great and uohappy mistake. 

It may be said that on this view we cannot have evidence from 
the result of our prayers. We cannot, nor is it to be expected 
that we shovld,—such evidence, at least, as can be convincing to 
another person. The theory of visible and immediate answers 
raises at least as many difficulties as it removes. But we who 
already believe shall find that the more true communion we have 
with God, the more He becomes an actual living Being to our 
feeling and conviction,—not a mere force to be moved or not 
moved, as the case may be, by another force.—I am, Sir, &c., E. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—lf your correspondent ‘‘ Protagoras” finds ‘ the doctrine 
of prayer, as popularly held,” actually interfering with sanitary 
reforms in his own town, he may be right to protest, but he should 
not assume that scientific investigations and exposure of ‘ popular” 
notions of this or any other subject are the same thing. He should 
examine and test the language of the great thinkers—say, such 
men as Maurice and Bunsen—who have strictly and habitually 
asked themselves what they meant by prayer, and who did, as the 
result of such inquiry, continue to believe that it had a meaning, 
and was no mere popular superstition. He would then find that 
the question is one of premisses, that its ‘‘ scientific ” solution de- 
pends entirely on the “scientific” solution of the previous ques- 
tions,—What is God? what is the relation of man to God? 
Prayer may be the utterance of 
* An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light,” 

and with no language but a cry; but whether that cry has a 
meaning depends on whether, as a fact, that child ‘‘ crying, knows 
his father near.” Or if we contemplate God as a Creator 
and Sovereign as well as a Father, prayer may still have 
a “scientific” reality, if we believe—as many learned and 
accurate thinkers have believed, after a life-long investigation 
of the subject—that the world has been created and is 
actually governed by a God. Such a belief no more neces- 
sarily involves a superstitious belief in miraculous interfer- 
ence with the laws of nature, than does the belief that the 
personal guidance and control which Mr. Brassey exercised over 
his agents, contractors, and workmen was essential to the making 
of his railways implies that every act of such contract or guidance 
‘was a miracle; or that there is a conceivable, an actual, guidance 
of the Government of England by Mr. Gladstone, which neither 
on the one band leaves the State to work by itself without any 
interference, nor, on the other hand, interferes by miracle. Why 
is the personal guidance of the machinery of the universe by God 
leas conceivable than the Government of certain portions of it by 
men? And why should not God recognize conditions under 
which men may act with Godin carrying on that Government ? 
Prayer has a scientific basis for those who believe in an actual re- 
lationship between God and man, however true it may be that 
many popular superstitions have been raised on that basis. And 
if ‘‘Protagoras ” will investigate the question scientifically, he must 
begin with that previous question which underlies it. There is no 
real argument between men who are not agreed on their principles. 
—I am, Sir, &c., E.D W. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEOTATOR.”] 


| Srr,—I have read with much interest the letters in your paper 


upon the efficacy of prayer. I now venture to intrude the 
few following remarks upon that subject, as it appears to me that 
your correspondents have entirely overlooked or not considered 
the points to which I wish to draw attention. 

The apparent answering of any prayer is no proof that it hag 
received the special attention of the Almighty! I believe this wil? 
be rendered clear by the following observations :—(1.) The exist- 
ence of a God is considered admitted, and that His attributes are 
omnipotence, omnipresence, and omniscience, infinite love and 
infinite perfection. (2.) As all things emanate from Him, and He 
being perfection itself, it follows that his works must be perfect. 
Putting aside all considerations of the morality of man praying to 
infinite perfection to alter creation for his especial benefit and tem- 
porary necessity, is it possible for the Almighty to change what is # 
It must be borne in mind the attributes of God prove that altera- 
tion of His plans is impossible, because to presume the possibility of 
change is at once denying the infinite perfection of the Almighty. 
(3.) Can man, remembering always the attributes of God, deny 
that when a prayer has presumably been answered, the same 
results would not have followed had the prayer never been uttered > 
If He is infinite perfection, He must have created all that is 
requisite for man, and to request Him to provide other than thad 
which exists, implies a complete want of faith in His eternab 
providence. Of course, if these attributes should be denied, God 
is at once reduced to the position of a more or less powerful and 
more or less beneficent Being, according to the ideal of any indi- 
vidual.—I am, Sir, &c., J. SILVANUS. 





INVINCIBLE PREJUDICE. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—Your correspondent Mr. Archer Gurney, speaking in 
reference to the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed, says, 
“ The most extreme Ultramontane allows of invincible prejudice.” 
I should be glad to think this the case, but in an article in the 
Dublin Review (if I am not mistaken, the first article in the July 
number of last year), the writer, who is unmistakably Dr. Ward, 
stated, on the authority of the Pope himself, that the explici¢ 
acknowledgment of a personal God is an indispensable condition 
of salvation. It is difficult to see how such an opinion leaves any 
room even for invincible ignorance, much less for invincibls 
prejudice, as an excuse for unbelief, in the supposed case. 

I am aware that from the Maurician point of view the opinion 
enunciated in the Dublin Review (and even much more apparently 
intolerant opinions) may be held, without involving any specially 
painful conclusions ; for to Maurice, salvation, and its opposite, 
damnation, were not states to be entered on at one fixed moment 
of time, namely, the moment of death, but states transcending alt 
time. lt is, however, scarcely possible to suppose that this is the 
meaning of the Pope and of the Dublin Review.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. R. M. 








POETRY. 


—_>—_—_ 

PRAYER. 
PRAYING to Thee, our wills do not require 
That Thou, the Lord who doest all things well, . 
Guiding thy world by laws immutable, 
Shouldst, when some wishes of our hearts suspire 
Thee-ward iu faith, grant unto the desire 
Of each man that which suits his own small need 
(Lest others’ wishes fail if his succeed, 
Being contrary) ; but lower will to higher 
Can in proud meekness and strong helplessness 
Yield, and own Law as girdling Destiny : 
Thou, setting us within fixed bounds, didst give 
Great passive strength to human littleness, 
Only we cry to Thee for sympathy,— 


If Thou wilt Jove us, we can bear and live. E. D. W.. 
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WE feel indebted to the enterprise of an eminent American firm 

for supplying us with a revised edition of the translation of 





* Plutarch's Morals, translated from the Greek by Several Hands. Corrected and 


Revised by William W. Goodwin, B.D., Professor of Greek Literature in Hayward 
University. With an Introduction by R. W. Emerson. 5 vols. Boston, U.S.: Little, 
Brown, and Co, 1870. 
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Plutarch’s minor works, published in London in 1684, freed from | especially domestic nature, namely, conjugal precepts (2, 487); 
the blunders by which it was in some parts disfigured, as appears | brotherly love (3, 35) ; affection for children (4, 189); and love 
from the fact that a note by one translator stated the Parthenon | generally (4, 254), with which we associate the treatises of a 
to be a ‘‘ promontory shooting into the Black Sea, where stood a | more social character, called the banquet of the Seven Wise Men 
chappel dedicated to some virgin godhead, and famous for some | (2, 31); and the nine books of symposiacs, or after-dinner conver- 
victory thereabouts obtained ;” while another converted a state- | sations on a great variety of subjects, conveying a high idea of the 
ment that a certain water produced bubbles (tou“péAvyts) into a| intellectual power displayed at Plutarch’s table or under his 
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story of a ‘‘substance called pompholyx, made by a mixture 
of brass with air” (preface, i. vi.), without destroying the 
quaint liveliness, distinctive of many of the translations. The 
result is a work, not indeed, as the editor confesses, ‘‘such as 
would answer the demands of modern critical scholarship,” a task 
which would appear to be in fact impossible until the original 
text has been thoroughly revised with the help of the best MSS., 
but one very readable, provided with references to the numerous 
quotations made by Plutarch from other Greek writers, where the 
originals have come down to us, and which will, we hope, serve to 
make modern readers of English better acquainted with a period 
of the ancient world peculiarly full of interest at the present 
time, from the curious analogy borne by it in many re- 
spects to our own age,—the period when religious faith was 
striving to rekindle the flame of religion almost extinguished 
under the influence of criticism and philosophical theory— 
by pressing philosophy and critical ingenuity into its own 
service. Of the earlier phases of this period these writings of 
Plutarch give us a picture drawn in the -mirror of one of whom 
Mr. Emerson well says, in the interesting introduction from his 
pen prefaced to the present translation, ‘‘ that he occupies a unique 
place in literature as an encyclopedia of Greek and Roman 
antiquity. Whatever is eminent in fact or fiction, in opinion, in 
character, in institutions, in science—natural, moral, or metaphysi- 
cal—or in memorable sayings, drew his attention, and came to his 
pen with more or less fullness of record. He is, among prose 
writers, what Chaucer is among English poets,—a repertory for 
those who want the story without searching for it at first hand, a 
compendium of all accepted traditions.” 

To give anything like a full account of the range of subjects 
comprised in these works of Plutarch would far exceed the limits 
of space at ourcommand. But some idea of it will be conveyed 
by the following rough classification of his Essays, under the heads 
of Educational, Moral, Domestic and Social, Religious, Philoso- 
phical, Scientific, Literary and Historical, Biographical and 
Political, a classification which, by the accompanying notice of 
the volume where each essay is to be found, may perhaps be of 
some use to those of our readers—and we hope there may be many— 
who may feel disposed to make a closer acquaintance with Plutarch ; 
since the essays are scattered through the five volumes, with no 
attempt at arrangement according to their subject-matter, and 
there is no accompanying index where they are collected under 
different heads. 

The first class, which we call Educational Treatises, because they 
directly address themselves to the practical guidance of men, con- 
tains thirteen treatises concerning the mind, on the following 
matters :-—The training of children (1, 3); that virtue may be 
taught (1, 77); how a man may benefit by his enemies (1, 280) ; 
the folly of seeking many friends (1, 464); how a young man 
should read poetry (2, 42); how to know a flatterer from a friend 
(2, 100); how a man may praise himself without giving offence 
(2, 306); how a man may be sensible of progress in virtue 
(2, 446) ; that philosophers should converse chiefly with great men 
(2, 369) ; isthe maxim ‘ Live concealed ?’ right (3, 3); a discourse 
to an unlearned prince (4, 323); whether an old man should mix 
in politics (5, 63); and against running in debt (5, 411). ‘To which 
must be added two essays especially concerning the body, on the 
preservation of health (1, 251); and on eating flesh (5, 3). 

The second class, comprising moral essays less directly pedagogic 


in their character, treats of—tranquillity of mind (1, 136) ; conso- | 


lation under sorrow, of which there are two, one addressed to a 
friend on the loss of his son (1, 299); the other, peculiarly full of 
tender feeling, addressed to his wife on the loss of their only 
daughter at the age of two years (5, 385); bashfulness (1, 60); 
envy and hatred (2, 94); the love of wealth (2, 393); curiosity 
(2, 483); garrulity (4, 289) ; fortune (2, 485); banishment from 


guidance, in “those mixed entertainments for mind and body ia 
which the Greeks delighted, and for which they appear to have 
introduced the taste at Rome, as a zest to the luxurious pleasures 
of Italian magnificence. 

The fourth class of treatises, better known than most of the 
others because they have often been quarried for the purposes of 
modern controversies, includes those on superstition (1, 168) ; why 
the Pythian priestess no longer gave her oracles in verse (3, 69) > 
why oracles should cease to give answers (4, 3); and Isis and 
Osiris, or the religion of Egypt (4, 64). 

The fifth class, which we have called the philosophic, includes 
treatises on the procreation of the soul (2, 386); fate (5, 293) ; 
the Dzmon of Socrates (2, 378); and various Platonic questions 
(5, 425). It is closely connected with the sixth class of treatises, 
on matters of natural science, namely, music (1, 102) ; hearing 
(1, 441); the opinions of various philosophers about nature 
(3, 104) ; a variety of natural questions (3, 495); whether water 
or land animals are the most intelligent (5, 157); whether brutes 
reason (5, 218); of the face seen in the moon (5, 234) ; of the 
principle of cold (5, 308) ; and whether fire or water is the most 
useful (5, 331). Between these subjects and the historical, bio- 
graphical, and political essays, which form the bulk of Plutarch’s 
remaining minor writings, we place the seventh class of literary 
essays, upon the comparison of Aristophanes and Menander 
(3, 11); Roman and Greek customs (2, 204, 265); and the 
meaning of the word "E: (+), inscribed on the entrance of the 
Temple of Apollo at Delphi. 

Lastly come a group of essays belonging to the class of sub- 
jects with which Plutarch’s name is usually associated, on the 
following subjects :—The laws and customs of the Lacedsemonians 
(1, 82); the fortune or virtue of Alexander (1, 475) ; the fortune 
of the Komans (4, 198); whether the Athenians were more 
famous for learning or military exploits (5, 399); the virtues of 
women (1, 340) ; five tragical histories of love (4, 302); the lives 
of the Ten Orators (5, 17) ; the apothegms of kings and great com- 
manders (1, 185); the malice of Herodotus (4, 331); political 
precepts (5, 97); and a comparison of monarchy, democracy, and 
oligarchy (5, 395). 

Such, exclusive of two treatises placed at the end of the fifth 
volume, which, if they came from Plutarch’s pen at all, must have 
been productions of his boyhood, is the bill of fare of these in- 
teresting volumes, a bill of fare which must be admitted to con- 
tain sufficient intellectual variety. M. L’Evéque well says, in a 
valuable notice of Plutarch, published in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (vol. lxxi., pp. 728-754), “* These essays bring us into 
communion with the true soul of Plutarch, from which we often 
receive, as it were, an electric shock, in studying his Political Lives, 
without being able to trace it distinctly to its real source,” namely, 
his unshakable conviction of the divinity of goodness, its eternab 
root in the nature of the universe, and the inexhaustible fruits of 
well-being and content which it can procure for man.” We might 








fill page after page with proofs of this proposition, by quotations. 
alike profitable and agreeable. We take one, the first that turns 
up, out of many which we have noted, from the essay on the 
‘“* Tranquillity of the Mind” (1, 166):— 

“ Neither rich furniture, nor abundance of gold, nor a descent from 


| an illustrious family, nor greatness of authority, nor eloquence and all 


the charms of speaking, can secure so great a serenity of life, as a mind 
free from guilt, untainted not only from actions, but from purposes that 
| are wicked. By this means the soul will be not only unpolluted, but 
undisturbed ; the fountain will run clear and unsullied, and the streams 
| that flow from it will be just and honest deeds, ecstacies of satisfaction,. 
| a brisk energy of spirit which makes a man an enthusiast in his joys, 
| and tenacious memory sweeter than hope, which (as Pindar saith) 
| ‘with a virgin warmth nourisheth old For as censers, even after 
they are empty, do for a long time retain their fragrance, as Carneades 
expresseth it, so the good actions of a wise man perfume his mind and 
leave a rich scent behind them; so that joy is, as it were, watered 
with these essences, and owes its flourishing to them. This makes 


one’s country (3, 15); virtue and vice (2, 484); moral virtue | him pity those who not only bewail, but accuse human life, as if it were 


(3,461); those whom God is slow to punish, a very remarkable 
work (4, 140) ; whether vice is sufficient to make men unhappy 
(4, 199) ; and whether passion or disease is the most evil (4, 504). 
To which must be added five controversial essays, one against 
Epicures (2, 157); another against Colotes, his favourite disciple 
(5, 328) ; and three against the Stoics (3, 194; 4, 372, 427). 

The third class includes four beautiful essays on subjects of an 








only a region of calamities and a place of banishment appointed for souls."” 
Yet the age in which Plutarch lived, and the circumstances by 
which he was immediately surrounded, seem to be anything but 


| favourable to the bursting forth of this well-spring of living water. 


Born A.D. 48, his youth was contemporary with the reign of Nero, 
and his middle-age with that of Domitian. Such was his attachment 
to his native land, that it led him to abandon all the attractions of 
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the great capital, with its numerous libraries and varied intel- | products of the rich literature of Greece, and, like his prototype in 
lectual society, after he had established himself successfully there | nature, it is still to gather honey. From all the contingencies of 
as a teacher of philosophy, filling, as M. L’Evéque describes in the | human life, from all the facts known to him, in history or biography, 
article cited above, in the hoases of the wealthy senators or | from the sentiments of poets, philosophers, statesmen, and war- 


knights of Rome the offices distributed in modern times between | riors, from his speculations on the origin of things and the course 
of the universe, from all the mysteries of existence as they lay 


the professor, the preacher, and the confessor; and throwing up 

all the prospects of wealth and fame thus opened to him, to spend | before his own experience or were reflected in the thoughts of 
his days in what appears to have been a frugal though hospitable | other men, he perpetually gathers some lesson of truthfulness, or 
simplicity of life, at his native town of Charonea. But what had | purity, or tenderness, or nobleness; some encouragement to wise 
Greece then to offer him, beyond her physical attractions, but | or generous conduct, some argument against whatever is unjust, 
memories of vanished greatness; the glow of departed brightness, | dishonourable, harsh, mean, selfish ; some reason for trust or hope, 
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the recollections of statesmen aud orators and poets who had 
left no equal successors; the monumental memorials of ages when 
‘+ first freedom and then glory” had crowned her, to be followed 
by a time when freedom had expired beneath the tread of the 
Imperial foststeps, and glory had taken flight, to make her home 
in the Capitol? Yet to Plutarch the past renown of Greece was 
not a theme of melancholy broodings, but a perpetual stimulus to 
honourable action. He realises completely the conviction that not 
the magnitude of the act, but the nobleness of the motive, consti- 
tutes its true merit. He praises 

“‘Epaminondas, who being by the Thebans, through envy, in con- 
tempt, appointed tetrarch, did not refuse it, but said that the office 
did not show the man, but the man the office, and brought the tetrarch- 
ate into great and honourable repute, which was before but a certain 
charge of the carrying the dung out of the narrow streets and lanes 
of the city, and turning of watercourses. Nor,” he adds, “do J 
doubt but that I myself will afford matter of laughter to many who come 
anto this our city, being frequently seen in public employed about such matters. 
But that comes to my assistance which is related of Antisthenes, for 
when one wondered to see him carrying a piece of stock-fish through 
the market, ‘’Tis for myself,’ said he. But I, on the contrary, say to 
those who upbraid me for being present at and overseeing the measur- 
ing of tiles, or the bringing in and unloading of dry stones, ‘It is for my 
country that I perform this service.’ For though he who in his own 
person manages and does such things for himself may be judged mean- 
spirited and methodical, yet if he does them for the public and for his 
country, he is not to be deemed sordid, but, on the contrary, his diligence 
and readiness, extending even to these small matters, are to be esteemed 
and highly valued.” (Political Precepts, s. 15, v. 125.) 

Again, Plutarch lived in an age when the inspiring hope of 
attaining, on all matters most seriously affecting human well- 
being, to certainty of knowledge, which had shone, like the fiery 
pillar of Jewish tradition, as a guiding light before the mental 
vision of Socrates and his illustrious successors, had long since 
given place to the antagonism of schools of philosophy, which 
seemed to agree only in their abuse of each other; and gave to 
the principle of Scepticism, the suspense of any judgment on all 
the points in dispute, the appearance of profound wisdom. Yet 
in Plutarch we find the old conviction, that man is intended to 
attain and can attain a well-founded assurance of truth on all 
matters essential to his welfare, constituting the back-bone, so 
to speak, of his mind, and animating all his efforts. ‘‘ Such 
opinions and conceits as these,— 

“* Poor virtue! thou wast but a name, and mere jest, 
And I, choust fool, did practise thee in earnest ;’ 
and for thee have quitted injustice, the way to wealth, and excess, 
the parent of all true pleasure,—these,” he siys, in his essay on 
Superstition, ‘are the thoughts that call at once for our pity and 
indignation” (1, 169). And in his discourse to an unlearned 
prince (4, 326), he tells him that :— 

“ God can but be incensed against those that presume to imitate Him 
in producing thunder, lightnings, and sunbeams, but if any strive to 
emulate his goodness and mercy, being well pleased with their 
endeavours, Ho will assist them, and will endue them with his order, 
justice, truth, and gentleness, than which nothing can be more sacred 
and pure,—not fire, not light, not the source of the sun, not the rising 
and setting of the stars, not even eternity and immortality itself. For 
God is not, only happy by reason of the duration of his being, but 
because of the excellency of his virtue ; this is properly divine and trans- 
condent, and that is also good that is governed by it.” 

And yot this firm faith in the reality of moral truth did 
mot arise from ignorance of the differences of opinion prevalent 
in the philosophical schools, nor from any blind or fanatical adher- 
ence on the part of Plutarch to the ‘‘ words” of some particular 
master. 
the systems of the schools, it would have to be placed among the 
Eclectics rather than anywhere else. His most remarkable charac- 
teristic as a thinker is his encyclopwdism, as the enumeration of 
his minor works given above shows. ‘To his intellectual palate 
mo food, except the morally repulsive, seems to come amiss. His 
writings are a source supplying a rich store of notices as to the 
‘Opinions of those ancient writers whose ideas the loss of their own 
works has forced the learned ingenuity of modern times to recon- 
struct for itself out of the notices of them preserved in the writ- 
ings of others. Plutarch, like the ‘‘ busy bee” of Dr. Watts’s hymns, 
is for ever ‘‘ roving from flower to flower” among the intellectual 


On the contrary, if we are to class his philosophy among | 


or content, or active goodness. 

Mr. Emerson quotes a saying of La Harpe, that ‘ Plutarch ig 
| the genius the most eminently moral that ever existed.” It 
is an excellent descriptive abridgment of that which makeg 
the great charm of his morality,—that it is not a system of con- 
clusions reasoned out from any assumed basis, which leaves us in 
fear lest if any rift manifests itself in the foundation, the whole 
building should fall; but the spontaneous overflowings of a mind 
which seems to drawits utterances from the depths of humanity, — 
the expression of an inherent healthiness of spirit, which commu- 
nicates its own genial vigour to those with whom it comes into 
contact. We may question the accuracy of Plutarch’s supposed 
facts in the past, or deem his anticipations of the future puerile. 
We may thiuk his logic defective, and his appreciation of systems 
| of thought opposed to his own imperfect. We may consider hig 
| judgment of some practices of his age and country too lenient. 
We may refuse to submit ourselves to his authority, but the man 
who can resist the “infection” of his health is not to be envied. 
There is nothing unsound about Plutarch. He seems to bring 
with him an atmosphere of calm, trustful joyousness, the native 
air of virtue. 

It is this healthy tone of Plutarch’s mind, this spontaneous 
affirmation of goodness, as the true characteristic of humanity, 
which appears to us to give to his writings an especial value at 
the present day, when, partly from a one-sided exercise of the 
faculty of analysis, partly from our habit of connecting moral 
truths with certain historical incidents, which must necessarily 
depend for their evidence on external testimony, the solid reality 
of the moral and religious principles in human nature, is in danger 
of being overlooked. From the constructive action of our imagina- 
tions, all natural qualities primarily present themselves to us as 
real objects, which have their being within themselves. Conjugal 
love, the love of children and parents, the love of kinsmen, the 
love of our country, the love of man as man, the love of truth, 
the sentiment of reverence, come originally before our reflective 
analysis more or less clothed with the concrete graces of ideal 
beauty, which lends them a substantive existence and power of 
attraction quite independent of any calculations of individual 
advantage. Now we believe that this primitive natural form of 
virtue is its true form ; that we are guided in thus embodying our 
moral nature into an objective existence over against ourselves by 
an instinct as responsive to the reality of things as is that instinct 
which leads us, by an analogous process, to project our sensations 
out of ourselves, and embody them into that external universe of 
assumed causes of sensation, co-existent in space and successive in 
time, which is at once the kingdom of common-sense and scientific 
research, the problem of metaphysics, and the engulphing abyss of 
ontology. But then comes in that terrible solvent faculty of 
reflective analysis of which Dr. Newman has so keen a dread, and 
| presto! beneath its magic wand, the fair world of reality dis- 
| appears. ‘The solid universe melts into a mass of fugitive impres- 
| sions incomprehensibly grouped under the forms of space and 
| time by laws where causality means only succession. And the 
realities of moral will and religious trust vanish in a mist of 
| transitory advantages, attache1 by some incomprehensible tie to 
| that complex succession of sensations and emotions which we call 
| our bodies and minds, and which make up our inconceivable but 
| very exacting ‘ I.” 

And alongside of this evaporating process there is going on 
another, which threatens the edifice of religious and moral 
| trust with destruction, because those to whose care its maino- 

tenance has been specially committed have allowed the ivy 
/of ancient tradition to thrust its shoots freely through the 
| erevices of the walls, and now, instead of carefully removing 
| them, insist upon the ivy being regarded as an integral part of the 
| walls, by those who, in their indignation at such a pretension, 
| rudely tear the ivy away, at the risk of bringing down the walls 
| with it. Have we not had Bishops of the Church of England re- 
| cently identifying the faith in a Divine teaching of mankind 
through the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, with the 
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assertion that the author of Leviticus must have been unerringly {| Though, however, the Gascon poets may lay claim to 
taught whether or not ‘‘ the hare chews the cud”? And do/having inaugurated the revival, it is now mainly through 
we not see writer after writer measuring his expositary ingenuity | the writers of Provence proper that the work is carried 
against the simple meaning of the first chapter of Genesis, on | on, and to these we shall restrict our remarks. Of Mistral 
the assumption that, if God did not infallibly teach the author of it is not necessary to say much. His “ Mireio,” with its 
that venerable legend what happened ‘ before the hills were | exquisitely pathetic story and vivid pictures of Provencal life, 
brought forth, or ever the earth and the world were made,” our | has won the wide hearing it deserved. ‘This beautiful pastoral 
faith in the teaching of Christ, that the Law and the Prophets | has been rendered into several languages, and a recent Spauish 
are summed up in love to God and Man, can have no solid | prose translation bears fresh witness to its increasing popularity. 
foundation ? | The poems of Théodore Aubanel are far less known. ‘The lan- 

Now, agaiust the double danger affecting religion and morality | guage in which they are written is less idiomatic, and they do 
at the present day, from this tendency of philosophical speculation | not treat so graphically of local customs; yet they are full of 
on the one hand, and this exaggerated importance attached to | rare touches and exquisite pictures, and possess the freshness and 
historical details on the other, the tone of Plutarch’s writings, with | simplicity which constitute half the charm of the new literary 
their sound, reasonable, healthy moral sense, resting on convictions | development. His La Miougrano Entreduberto (‘* The Cleft Pome- 
absolutely free from any of those Biblical stories which we have | granate”) is prefaced by Mistral, and in a few graceful pages the 
of late learned more or less to question, seems to us an excellent | older and greater poet tells us Aubanel’s sad story, and expresses his 
remedy. We believe that those for whom the trust in the reality | conviction that this canticle of love will be the chaplet used hence- 
of the Divine, and its manifestation within the human, is clouded | forward by all Provengal lovers. He further explains the three divi- 
over by historic doubts or analytical subtleties might do them- | sions of the volume; tlie ‘* Book of Love,” which is the poet's passion 
selves a great benefit by studying this ancient ‘‘ physician of the | and tears; the ‘‘Gleams and Flashes,” which are the rays of healthy 
soul,” as M. L’Evéque calls him, not as a doctor to be blindly outward life, piercing even the darkened chamber where his dead 
followed, but as a phenomenon to be reasonably explained,—one of | joy lies ready for burial; and the “ Book of Death,” which is the 
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whom they may ask,—what does the appearance of such a man in 
such an age indicate? From what source can this serene trust, 
this cheerful, reasonable goodness, this hopeful contentment with 
existence, this hearty striving after perfection, come, if not from 
the depths of that eternal power of whom all the shows of the 
phenomenal are the perpetual revelation ? 

Much, very much more, is to be said about Plutarch in relation 
to the schools of philosophy which preceded and followed him, 
and the light thrown by his works on the state of opinion and 
manners in his own age and country, but our space forbids us 
from touching upon these topics here. We confine ourselves, there- 


| poet’s sympathy with all that is wronged or suffering, a sympathy 
| made strong through individual loss and anguish. Mistral says, 
‘*'The poet, holding this story as sacred, has no way altered it; as. 
things were, so has he told them. So much the better! For 
from this virgin love, this weariness, these sufferings and com- 
plaints, has arisen a book of nature, fresh, full of life, and 
exquisite.” This praise is not exaggerated; nothing could be 
more simple, more pathetic, than the twenty-five poems in which 
Aubanel sings his love and sorrow. ‘The story of a wasted affec- 
tion is common-place enough, but the poet has immortalised his 
love by his genius; the ever-recurring experiences are trivial 





fore, to the matter which has the most practical bearing on our 
own needs ; and shall be well satisfied if what we have said should | 
induce any who suffer under the mental ills above noticed to seek 
in the pages of this genial moral philosopher a remedy for their | 
complaint. 





THEODORE AUBANEL.* 
Tue ever-increasing interest and study which are awarded to the | 
old Romance languages seem to add fuel to the fire of enthusiasm 
which animates the modern poets of Southern France. It is now 
some fifty years since the revival of the different dialects which 
has resulted in so many graceful and characteristic works, and 
has placed Provencal—we give the word its old comprehensive 
meanipg—once more among the written languages. t 
The contrast between the old Troubadours and the modern 
Felibres is interesting from a literary and philological point of 
view, for though the new poets bewail the present decadence, | 
as they call the French element leavening the people, cus- | 
toms, and language, they are no mere imitators of the | 
old singers. The Revue des Langues Romanes, published at | 
Montpellier, bears witness to this fact, and seems to in- 
vite comparison by placing side by side old documents and 
works of living writers. In these we may trace the difference 
between the old Provencal and the modern dialects,—for the 
language of the Troubadours, whilom reckoned among the most | 
polished and literary of Europe, is now little more than an | 


| 





| 


no longer, and the heart, symbolised by the pomegranate 
cleft by the sun of a hot and pitiless passion, has ‘shed 


| its life-blood in red berries,” forming a chaplet which all lovers. 


may indeed use. Besides the poet’s genius, one strange psycholo- 
gical problem stamps this love-tale as apart. We see Zani in her 
girlish beauty, we read of her as loved and happy, part of the sun- 
shine of her southern home, and then wonderingly follow her as 
she leaves all, and voluntarily becomes a nun. Was this some 
mysterious vocation, stronger than her youth and happy sympathy 
with life ? or did it come upon her that her joyous existence was. 
fraught with mortal danger, and therefore did she, in accordance 
with her faith, renounce what was indeed all the world to her, to 
save her own soul? 

The first poem of the ‘‘ Book of Love” has for motto a line by 
Arnaud Daniel, ‘If I say little, the rest is in my heart,” and 
consists simply of this :-— 

“‘ My heart is very sick, sick unto death; my heart is very sick, and 
cares not to be whole.” 

From this poem we follow the poet; we are with him when he 
first meets her who was his doom, praying at the wayside cross :— 

* And then your prayer being ended, I said timidly, ‘ Your words are 
blessed, I would pray like you.’” 

The courteous damsel having simply and unaffectedly written 
down the prayer at this request from a stranger, the poet adds :— 

“Your prayer, how beautiful it is! Theirs of old was faith indeed t 
When I repeat it, damsel, I think of you, and am glad.” 


assemblage of dialects, varying according to locality, and to the | And this first gift is put away like some later memorial flower, 
outward influences that have been brought to bear upon the with what the poet holds dearest, the letters of Reboul, the baker- 
people. Nor are philological articles wauting. Iudeed, this once | poet of Nismes. Some of the poems are full of passionate entreaty ; 
powerful language has been an object of so much study and | the third, for instance, where the poet exclaims, * Have pity 
research, that it is now possible to follow its history from | cold and weariness have frozen my heart. It lies in my hand; 
the very beginning, from the days when its literature | peautiful lady, take it in thine!” And again the nineteenth, 
was extensive and pre-eminent, through the period of its deca- | from which we can only quote one of the many beauties and rare 
dence and partial inactivity, dating from the close of the thirteenth | touches :— 
to the nineteenth century, till we see it assert itself once more,| «Q were I Mistral of Maiano, had I the voice of Mistral, bad I the 
harmonious still, but shorn of its strength and unity. | cunning art, the harmonies of Roumanille or Martin, then would I set. 
In 1825 the poet Jasmin (known in England through Long- | thy name in litanies ; as for me, L cing os I may; and after all, HS 
fellow's translation of the “ Blind Girl of Castel Cuillié”) inaugu- | "2° 1ove thee most. ee ‘ 

& . 
rated the revival with his Pupillotes. Many others have since | We find also graphic memorial pictures,—the sailing away of the 
consolidated the work he began so spontaneously and so well, and ship, freighted with the poet's heart, Zani’s ee & 
at the unveiling of his statue in 1870, the Gascon muse was repre- ponte oat nerd pee an ms nn wer 

-—- ra Re } ic ; 
ee eee ee Eanes by Sy Lem, ane Se Zani tells her friend of her saintly purpose ; the description of her 
| maiden chamber, which is exquisite throughout ; aud one verse 








t Quant au nom de“ Provencal" qu’on donna a la langue dont on se servait dans les 
Provinces méridionales de la France, il est certain qu'elle ne fut pas ainsi nommée 
a fut d’abord particulitre au peuple de la Provence, proprement dit, mais 
F 


qu'elle comprenait alors tous les peuples de la partie méridionale de la 


Tance.—/Tis. Gen. du Languedoc. 


from the nineteenth poem, telling of a summer night's ramble, 
which we cannot refrain from quoting :— 

“ By thy slim waist I took thee,—how sweet it was! To the chorus 
made by sylvan voices we danced, we two. Cicalas, tree-frogs, night- 
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ingales, sang us their little songs. Thou, too, raisedst thy clear voice 
in barmony. O lovely friend! where are now those songs and} 


roundelays ?” ‘ ‘ 
; ’ a ; F the Doubs, at once made for the roads in their rear, while pro- 
Then we have the poet’s complaints,—his pity of himself. These | viding for other possible cases, marks him ae an officer of ped 
ma ate onteny te way bitterness, and verses like the ability. Count Von Wartensleben’s book, excellently translated, 
pe reas 08 Gute The ensepticn >— does full justice to his commander. He lets his actions speak for 
‘Go to, the caresses of women are only fit for children. When we| themselves 
P ae “ogee 7 
grow to be men, what hurt they do us! in their kisses how many | But while strategy is for all time, while in that department it 





tears!” 
The last poem is a kind of recapitulation of all these feelings and | ” difficult to be novel, taction, if not annuals, undergo periodic 
phases :— | revolutions, and are susceptible of almost endless forms. We can 


study strategy in many war books old and inci ' 
‘Who would have said, O my maiden! that this should be ait f i By in tl y d bei aa new, the principal use 
horoscope: mine to love thee, thine to go? Why art thou gone so far | ° tl e late war in that regard being to . lustrate the management 
away into aconvent? What troubled thee? What did thy heart say | Of immense masses, and the machinery which rendered them 


unto thee? O brown virgin! why didst thou, who art so good, bewitch | manageable. But every nation which desires to keep abreast of 


me one summer’s day with thy large pensive eyes?” 
And go it goes on, till the poet cries out to God for his lost peace, 
‘tas a wayworn mendicant implores a cup of water.” 

The second part of the volume, ‘‘ Gleams and Flashes,” is not 
equal to the first, though here, again, we find many beauties. 
*‘The Twins,” where a fisher'’s wife descants in picturesque, 
popular language on the advent of her rather anxious charge, 
loved and welcome, in spite of hard times and hungry appetites. 
** The Month of May,” ‘‘ The Silk Spinners,” rippling over with 
the laughter of girls, and some verses on an image of the 
Madonna, may be considered as the best specimens of this second 
series. 

**The Book of Death” treats of popular sorrows and wrongs, 
a starving household, a lament over an empty cradle, and so forth. 
Perhaps the most original poem in this portion of the volume is 
4‘ The Massacre of the Innocents,” with its three divisions. First 
we have the neighbours talking over Joseph’s hasty departure, and 
pitying his dog Labri, who has been left behind :— 

“See there,—it’s Labri, Joseph’s dog! A shepherd brought him from 

the hills. It’s he, in truth, for you may see his white muzzle and 
chestnut head. Last night they left him behind. The dog howls for 
wery grief, and yet, methinks, his cry bodes death; it freezes my 
‘very marrow.” 
The second part describes the massacre; the third, the lament 
of the women, who dwell singly and in chorus on the fond 
memories that endeared each murdered baby. Soends a work that 
in the sweet and sonorous original has justly been qualified as ‘a 
book of nature, full of life, and exquisite.” 


One cannot help questioning, even in reviewing a fresh and | 


graceful production like Za Miougrano Entreduberto, whether the 


attempt to revive a Provencal literature (in which the Provencal, | 


Gascon, Languedoc dialects shall be fused anew into a common 


janguage) can have any but a partial and evaneseent result. ‘The | 


literature of a language that has long been abandoned by the edu- 
‘cated, and that must, by the very nature of things, be ultimately 


superseded by French, can only be taken up, it would seem, as a} 


crotchet, and appeal to an ever decreasing and illiterate audience. 
However, as this is at present a pure matter of speculation, and as 
the revival has been spontaneous and unexaggerated, it is plea- 
santer to point out the unquestionable beauties of a new literature, 
Springing from and addressed to the people, weaving into its 
harmonies the simplest expression of feelings and experiences com- 
mon to all, with unique pictures of Southern life, rather than to 
stigmatise it as evanescent. 





THE NEW TACTICS.* 
WE have already noticed one book in the series of translations 
from the German, now being published by Messrs. Henry King 
and Co., the very able volume of Major Blume. We have now 
two others of great merit, a mostinstructive treatise on Tactics as 
exemplified in actual practice, readable, we should say, by others 
than those of a strictly military turn, yet nevertheless intended 
chiefly forthem, The second book is a succinct official account of 
the measures taken to crush the army of Bourbaki by the troops 
collected under Von Manteuffel. Count Wartensleben has based 
his narrative on the official head-quarters’ documents, and it is in- 
tended for the soldier and the historical student. The merit of 
the work lies in its lucidity and correctness, and altogether it 
forms an indispensable piece. The movements of Von Manteuffel 
from day to day furnish an instructive example of strategic opera- 
tions, at once bold and solid, while the method of telling the story 
allows the reader to see upon what grounds the several decisions 
‘were based. Not less striking than the overthrow of Bourbaki by 
Von Werder is the clever hoodwinking of Garibaldi by Von 





* Tactical Deductions from the War of 1870-71. By A. Von Boguslawski. Trans- 


lated from the German by Colonel Lumley Graham. London: Henry S. Kingand Co. | 

Operations of the South Army, in January and February, 1871. By Count Herrmann 
‘Von Wartensleben. Translated by Colonel C. H. Von Wright. 
8. King and Co. 


London: Henry 





the age in applied military science, must study the tactics of the 
age, not only to note their strength, but to discover the secret of 
their weakness. How to bring your men to the decisive points ig 
the art of the strategist; how to apply them so as to ensure a 
decision victorious for you is the art of the tacticians or troop- 
managers. It is possible to conceive a case where a General should 
bring his men into the place indicated by the soundest reading of 
the facts, and yet fail to secure the crowning advantage for which 
so far he had successfully laboured. Salamanca is a case in point, 
for Marmont had the whip-hand of his adversary and threw away 
his chance by a false tactical move. Waterloo would have been 
amore doubtful fight had Napoleon’s right wing attacked the 
British left in a formation less calculated to ensure defeat. No 
words, however, are needed to vindicate the importance of tactics 
or the methods whereby you touch your enemy so as to overthrow 
him, or resist his touching you ina manner which may turn the 
tide of battle to your side. 

The various authentic works descriptive of the late war place it 
beyond question that the breech-loading rifle will not tolerate 
close formations. Everything in the shape of a column, when 
within reasonable range, say, five hundred yards, must be shat- 
tered, arrested, compelled to turn back. The British Army 
clings to the line, and insists on the efficacy of volley- 
firing; but it is in the highest degree doubtful, not only 
whether a line could make a successful attack, but whether it 
could make a successful defence ; and German experience is dead 
against volley-fire, save under rare and exceptional conditions. 
The highest military authorities in the land are aware both that 
| the Germans won their battles in open order, and that the new 
German regulations, even for drill purposes, have frankly adopted 
| the teaching of experience. Even the company column, abandoned 
during the war because it led to the shambles, has, except for 
| manoeuvring, been cut out of the order of attack. The Germans 
‘intend to fight in four lines, two in open order, well separated, 
one more remote in groups, with columns on the flanks, and the 
fourth being out of reach, in some compacter formations. At 
present, we adhere to the line covered by skirmishers in single 
rank, a concession to the breechloader of some significance. No 
doubt it may be argued that a line struggling forward, like the 
Light Division at the Alma, would rapidly become a swarm of 
skirmishers, and succeed as that ill-supported body succeeded. 

It may also be said that troops starting in close formation keep 
together better and are less likely to get so completely out of hand, 
as in some cases the Germans did. Nevertheless, and we point to 
this excellent treatise by Colonel von Boguslawski, there are the 
indisputable facts that after the earlier battles had taught them 
how severely troops suffered in close formations, the Germans 
| gave them up frankly, and fought thenceforward in open order. 
The Duke of Wurtemberg has recorded that at Gravelotte the 
Prussian Guard, in a line of columns, lost nearly 6,000 men in ten 
minutes, though 1,500 paces from the French position. When 
the Saxons had turned the French right, the Guard attacked in 

column and succeeded. ‘ But,” writes the Duke of Wurtemburg, 
| “the attack in line of columns over open ground was, in spite of 
| the final success of this one, marked out as an impossibility 
land useless loss of men, and definitively rejected.” It may 
| be said we do not attack in line of columns. ‘The answer is 
that the Germans carried it further than the Duke's remark 
‘implies. ‘The Silesian Colonel shows that thenceforth they attacked 
‘in open lines of skirmishers. ‘Great clouds of skirmishers and 
small tactical units, that is the form for infantry... .. All idea 
of attacking with large compact masses, or of drawing them up 
in line to fire upon one another, is finally exploded. The real 
‘secret of infantry fighting, speaking in general terms, now con- 
sists in so regulating and controlling the independent action of 
| the individual soldier, and of the leaders of a tactical unit, as to 
| facilitate, as far as may be, the direction of the fight, without 
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losing the advantages of that same independent self-reliance. The 

frightful effects of our fire-arms necessitates dispersion. We 

have seen how whole battalions, regiments, brigades, fought as 

skirmishers in the great battles.” While it is admitted that fight- 

ing in as good order as possible gives an additional chance of | 
guccess, the fact is not lost sight of that necessity moulds the | 
front of battle into swaying, stormy, irregular masses, wrapt in a 

whirl of smoke and fire. 

What is the inference? Not that we should, as a matter of 
course, imitate the Germans, try to reproduce a copy of their 
methods,—imitation is itself a sort of weakness—but that our 
chief people who rule in the military regions should study the 
facts profoundly, and without prejudice—study them as a judge 
studies the facts in a trial—and then adapt our mode of fighting to | 
the hard facts and to the distinctive character of our fighting-men. 
Napoleon said you should change your tactics every ten years ; 
but independently of the considerations which moved him, we 
have now these new arms, great and small, imperatively demand- 
ing new methods of application. We have no space to enter more 
fully on a question of such vital interest, and shall have performed 
our part when we have pointed to the book which has suggested 
these remarks, a book affording to our officers subjects of study, 
as well as the records of experience. One thing we do hope, that 
fighting drill will be assimilated to fighting practice; and that 
officers and soldiers will be taught what they will have to do in 
actual contact with an earnest enemy, and fewer movements 
never practised in war. 





TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST.* 

WE are not particularly given to championing ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, nor are we especially anxious to look after their welfare, — 
we go so far with our author as to believe that, on the whole, they 
are well able to perform this duty for themselves,—but we like 
some show of justice even for Canons and Deans, and would not 
willingly withhold it from the very Bishops themselves. There isa 
tone of personal soreness about Mr. Compton Reade’s story which 
makes us wonder what the Dean and Chapter of Blankton have 
done to him. His book seems a sort of young half-brother to that 
virulent anti-ecclesiastical one called Tom Pippin's Wedding, which 
we lately noticed; less marked both in its power an1 its malevo- 
lence, but of the same family. So strong is the resemblance, 
that we are inclined to believe that Mr. Compton Reade isa 
disciple of the author of that work, and we can only 
say that we don’t at all admire his taste. In both books 
there is the same tendency to grumble at everything, to 
hit out at everybody, to abuse and especially to maltreat 
dignitaries of the Church and the ‘superior clergy,” as 
they are called; and in both there is a general coarseness of 
language, with a fondness for slang and a tendency to affecta- 
tion, and a certain grossness in some of the scenes. But 
we must, after one further remark, dismiss the author of 
Tom Pippin’s Wedding, and confine ourselves to Mr. Compton 
Reade; only recommending the latter, if he is not a student 
of the former, to become so for a time,—as we send an angry- 
looking child to the glass, that he may see the reflection of 
himself, and take warning by its hideousness. That further re- 
mark is, that in both books there is a background of manliness— 
an admiration for what is generous and noble and high-principled. 
Then why not try to practise these high qualities by looking for 
the brighter sidein the characters of their fellow-creatures, and by 
endeavouring to forget the injuries—exaggerated almost certainly, 
probably entirely fancied—which they may have received at the 
hands of society in general and of deans and chapters in particular ? 
Men do not usually meet with ill-treatment without having been, 
in some measure at least, the provokers of it. 

There is no Jack of descriptive power, but our author’s study 
has unhappily been of a very common and low sort of people, and 
his tendency is to exaggerate their sufficiently marked defects. 
Theodore Lovett is the only character not distinctly and in- 
grainedly vulgar, if we except a lawyer and a farmer who play 
very subsidiary parts, the latter being merely a ‘stage ” provi- 
dence, who, with very exceptional insight and charity, perceives Mr. 





Lovett’s true goodness through his weakness, and, forgiving very 
serious injuries in consequence, comes to the rescue of himself and 
his wife in their extremity. The monster of the piece is a beneficed 
clergyman, who, with an original talent for wickedness, had been 
slighted in his youth by Lovett’s wife and superseded by himself, | 
and is therefore the mortal enemy of both. Added to his talent for | 
treachery and malevolence of every kind is a wonderful knowledge | 





” Take Care Whom You Trust. By Compton Reade. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. | 


of ecclesiastical law—quite beyond our power to rival—by which 
he manages to swindle poor Lovett out of his appointments and 
benefices one after another and secure them for himself—without 
incurring the dangers of simony—at the same time involving 
Lovett in such terrible money obligations to himself and the Jews, 
that at the right moment he is able to overwhelm him completely, 
and steep the unhappy couple in the direst poverty. In this condi- 
tion—both dying of typhus in a London garret—the police and our 
jolly farmer—who according to common-sense ought to be rained, 
but who having with his fathers before him lived at Mudflat for 
generations, hasof course perfected a talent for trade which hasmade 
his fortune in London—discover them, and the poor minor-canon 
and his wife, having been first restored to health, find that a 
grateful chorister has left them a fortune. Then there is 


| the angel of the piece, a certain baronet’s lady, called Rosa 


Montresor, who is, in Mr. Compton Reade’s opinion, perfection ; 
but as she marries an old officer for his money, and flirts with an 
organist and falls desperately in love with a singer during her 
husband's life, spends her time in seeking pleasure, and drawls, 
“So charmed to see you!” we cannot agree to our author's 
estimate, and can only rank her as a very little above 
the other creatures of his imagination in vulgarity. The 
heroine is no better,—a silly school-girl who runs away from 
school, getting a curate with whom she had flirted to escort her,— 
then quarrels with her aunt about her lover, snarling and shriek- 
ing and pouting. We do not deny that the selfish, ill-bred aunt 
deserved the snarls and pouts, but we cannot admire the snarler 
and pouter. True, she becomes a faithful wife, but no heroine; 
nothing to offer to a reader, without a much greater power than 
our author can claim, of clever and amusing character-painting. 
Such ability in this direction as he possesses is monopolised 
entirely by his bad people ; here, for instance, is a scene between 
Mr. Blackley, the evil genius we have mentioned, and his wife. 
The formeris going to “ read himself in ” to his new vicarage, still held 
by his poor victim, Lovett. The extract is a fair specimen of the 
sort of vulgar force which characterises the whole book, and of 
such descriptive power as it possesses :— 

“ Sunday morning dawned brightly, and as the clock struck ten the 
Rev. Horace Blackley stood, sermon-case in hand, on the doorstep of 
the ruri-decanal mansion, awaiting impatiently the arrival of the —_ 
and his wife. Of course the carriage, a clarence, came before the x 
and equally of course the husband was disposed to be irascible ; athoagl 
in order to be up to time, the poor woman had been sadly flustered hed 
convulsive struggles both with her maid, and certain pins, which art 
planted at various depths in her own sweet brown flesh. ‘I can't think 
what the deuce made you want to come,’ growled Horace Blackley, as 
soon as they were seated, and well along the road. You'll have tolunch 
with those cursed Lovetts, and you know I hate accepting favours,’— 
‘Considering you were their guest for days—’ began Mrs. Blackley.— 
‘Exactly. We were on different terms then. Now Lovett thinks him- 
self injured, and is disposed to be awkward. You know that.’—‘I 
know,’ retorted his wife, angrily, ‘that you wanted to go alone, in order 
to get up a flirtation with that yellow-haired creature. Pah! you can’t 
deceive me.’—*‘ I hate the sight of both of them,’ cried he ; adding between 
his teeth, ‘especially of her false face.’—‘ I don’t believe a ae 
say,’ she replied. Whereupon the new vicar indulged in an expletive which, 
as it had better not have been spoken, shall not be written; the imme- 
diate result of which was the drawing of a woman's most lethal weapon, 
—tears. ‘It’s a cruel shame for a man to speak such words to his wife, 
—on Sunday, too,’ she whimpered.‘ Don’t make a fool of yourself, 
Lousy,’ he rejoined, feeling no small alarm lest the coachman should 
guess what was occurring inside.—But this semblance of kindness onl 
made her worse, and the tears magnified into sobs, necessitating m 
marital affection ere ever she could be lulled to rest. ‘I wish you 
wouldn’t be so touchy,’ remarked Mr. Blackley, by way of vindicating 
himself.—‘It’s all that b-beastly Adino,’ ejaculated Mrs. Blackley, 
breaking out afresh, and in naturalesque diction.—‘ There, there, I've 
told you once for all I hate and detest hor.’—‘It’s only pique,’ she 
replied ; ‘ you can't deny it’s pique.’ —‘ Never mind causes,’ said he, ‘ you 
shall have effects before long to prove my words. But stay; here is 
Mudflat. I told the man to drive straight to the church. Just a 
quarter to eleven. Good. The service is long, and I want to get it 
over, so I'll stop the bells, and make a start at once.’ Mrs. Blackley 
pulled down her veil, and the pair entered Mudflat church in an ex- 
tremely devotional frame of mind.” 


We have said that the book is not free from coarseness, 
and we are bound to make good the charge. Let us take, 
therefore, a scene in which the organist with whom Lady Rosa 
Montresor has been flirting is plotting the singer's exclusion from 
his mistress’s favour with the said mistress’s companion. Mr. 
Barwyn fears that if Mr. Ralph is not admitted he will write 


| instead :— 


“* And I shall read and retain—all, mind you, under the doctor’s 
orders, and for dear Rosa’s good.’ And she looked so deliciously serio- 
comic, that Barwyn, in an ecstacy of enjoyment, began to waltz with 
her round the table, treading on her corns, till he caused her exquisite 
suffering. ‘You're a very good girl,’ he said, ‘and with your aid we 
will eliminate Mr. Ralph from the visiting-list of Rosa Lady Montresor.’ 


| —‘ You’re not going—yet,’ she faltered, crestfallen at seeing him take 
up his hat.—‘' Business, deary, calls, clamours. 


I've a dowager of 
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fifty waiting impatiently to be ogled, and a miss of sixteen, her lovely 
daughter, to be saluted chastely over the piano.’—‘ You naughty man,’ 
muttered Poodle, half vexed. Poor soul! her love for this creature was 
such fatal earnest. He shrugged his shoulders complacently, 
are you to have your holiday, sweet ?’ he asked, with much ftendresse.— 
‘When she is well.’—‘And then you are to go to your respectable parentsin 
the North, eh? How I wish that I could be your compagnon de voyage. 
We might be detained somewhere en route, you know; such things have 
happened before now, and may happen again.’ She squeezed his hand 
assentingly. Yet why did she shudder as he returned her squeeze. 
Idiot! She had already put one foot over the brink of an awful preci- 
pice. That lover of hers, so accomplished in his acting, meant to 
effect her total ruin; and only pour s’amuser,—vogue la galere!” 


No one is spared by this writer of unhappy experience. 
Beautiful young wives cannot be true to their poor lunatic 
old husbands, nor humble companion to themselves and 
their own dignity and virtue. We cannot too loudly pro- 


‘When | 


J 


| with which his work was done some passages in his letters hoor 


| very ample indirect testimony, as the following :— 

‘‘T had once been working hard for about five weeks, trying to under™ 
| stand and delineate on the one-inch map a complicated bit of mountain 
| ground a few miles south of Conway, in North Wales. It was made up 
| of interstratified slates, sandstones, aud felstones, with large and 
irregular masses of intrusive greenstone, the exposed parts of each 

being frequent, but not continuous. Many a weary day had I climbed 
| the sides and clambered along the crags of a hill, some five or six miles 

in length, by two or three in breadth, and the highest peak of which 

was not more than 1,800 feet above tho sea, trying in vain to reduce to 
| order the seemingly endless complexity of its structure, and having at 
| length on the map as curiously complex a patchwork of incongruous 
} colours and unnatural forms as Punch, had he turned geologist, could 
| have devised; when one evening, as, after a hard day’s work, I was 
| descending a steep bit of ground, almost in despair at all my labour 
| seeming to be thrown away,I hit upon the clue to a great fault or 


: . : . 
I had only time then to verify the observation, but it gave 


| dislocation. 


test against these would-be-satirical writers, who apparently | me at once the solution of all the puzzle ; and in two or three days I was 


hold*that men and women who do not fall before the base- | “ tor ce wep 
| as the scale of the map admitted ol. 


ness in their own natures—their selfishness and sensuality—are | 
very rare exceptions. But Mr. Compton Reade is, at least, brave | 
enough to attack the great as well as the small, and men as well | 
as women. He traduces Bishops, sneering at their blindness to | 
the delinquencies, and even the sins, of their wealthy clergy ; and | 
Deans, making them detestably cruel to the subordinates of the 
cathedral ; and canons, assuring us that they would never take 
the duty for a sick brother, ‘‘ a canon-major could hardly demean 
himself so far as to pray to God in public. Perish the thought! ” 
And rural deans and missionaries, and organists and choristers, 
—male and female—and even poor parish clerks and doctors, 
and solicitors, and police, and members of society generally, 
are all maligned through their representatives in this agreeable 
story. 

Nor can we admire the style. We have already said that it 
abounds in slang and affection, and it is not even free from bad 
grammar. Here are specimens of all three faults :—We are told 
that if Mr. Lovett had been wise, ‘‘ he would have strove hard to 
crawl before attempting to walk ;” that the vicar ‘laughed con- 
sumedly ;” that Lady Rosa was ‘‘the purest and best lady who 
ever condescended to utter to a rascal like Barwyn;” that ‘* Barwyn 
paled.” We have sentences like these,—‘‘ Oh, Adine! you have no 
so true a heart that you can call your own as mine.” * No one but 
Adine Sinclair could play that glorious commingling of light and 
shade, poetry and passion with such truth,’—fancy playing a | 
commingling of light and shade! We have innumerable instances | 
of that idle habit of expressing by one word the fact that a per- 
son speaks and the manner in which he speaks, thus; ‘ snarled 
Adine,” “shrilled Adine,” *‘ hissed Miss Effler,” ‘“ yawned she,” 
§¢ gasped poodle,” &c.; and the affectation of a frequent use of 
Latin words and of words either in disuse, or invented by our 
author; ‘‘estopped,” ‘* pecunious,” “ shopkeepery,” ‘ implete,” 
‘*naturalesque,” ‘‘ eupeptic,” ‘ slowth of utterance,” &c. It is 
characteristic of authors whose prevailing style is a dashing 
coarseness, that they have, what may be considered as the com- | 
plementary quality, a tender regard for sentimentality ; and Mr. 
Compton Reade is no exception, as the passage quoted about | 
playing a commingling of light and shade, and others about | 
**tone-poems” and ‘“ tone-poetry,” and the scenes between 
** Seraph ” and his *‘ dear lady mine” may prove. 





Sentimentality | 
does not neutralise coarseness however; and neither tenderness of | 
feeling, nor honesty of purpose, nor both together, can excuse a man | 
who goes rudely forward to redress wrong with abusive, unmeasured, 

and indiscriminate reprobation, He should scorn exaggeration 

and misrepresentation in himself as much as injustice in another, | 
and teach purity and virtue by the avoidance and not by the | 
description of vice. 





LETTERS OF J. BEETE JUKES.* 
Turse letters are pleasant reading. They are a full and clear | 
expression of the mind of a man who has not long since passed from | 
amongst us, and whose name, at least, is familiar to most of our | 
readers, They are interesting also as showing the external and 
most busy side in the life of a scientific man known chiefly through | 
his technical works. Mr. Jukes was engaged as far back as 1839 | 


in a surveying expedition to Torres Straits, was one of the few | 


enabled to map the whole district, with as near an approach to accuracy 
The country was chopped up by a 
series of large parallel faults, that were quite easy to be seen when once the 
clue to one of them and its bearings were obtained, but which there was 
nothing to render a priori probable, and which could not have been 
discovered without that thoroughly exhaustive process of examination 
which I was enabled to apply to the district. I have ever since regretted 
that, in my haste and joy at acquiring a right notion, I obliterated all 
my former work from the map which contained it; for I should have 
been glad to preserve it now asa curious instance of the contrast between 
laborious hypothesis and the simplicity of natural truth.” 

These letters, written over a period of thirty years (from 1838 to 
1868), testify curiously to the change in the minds of the un- 
initiated on the subject of geological science from the moment 
(so along ago to educated thought) when men received geological 
facts ‘‘ as if such knowledge Heaven had ne’er foreseen and not 
provided for,” to the present, when the patient investigators of 
truth may be said in many ways to be witnessing, if not receiving, 
the rewards of their labours; to many of them, to witness is to 
receive. ‘T'he substantial pecuniary advantages to be gained both 
by the nation and by individuals as the direct result of more 
accurate geological knowledge, though never admitted by Pro- 
fessor Jukes as a legitimate end for the student to have in view, 
were yet made evident in his own case, though never to 
his personal gain. His work for long lay among the coal- 
fields of the Midland Counties, and he proved often, as he 
naturally would, the waste which arose from the futile experiments 
of unscientific men. He says he himself “knew in South 
Staffordshire two instances of ground bailiffs, intelligent men, 
well versed in coal-getting, continuing to sink in Silurian shale. 


| And with heaps of the fossils of that formation lying on the pit- 


bauk, they were still guing down for coal.” ‘The money, he adds, 
wasted in this century for want of the very rudiments of geo- 
logical knowledge in those who wasted it would have paid for the 
whole Survey and Museum since its establishment, and given an 
endowment of £2,000 per annum for ever. And this waste, he 
observes, has not only been incurred iu fruitless trials, but in bad 
mining where coal actually was, as in the case of ‘ the great 


| Swamp,” in South Staffordshire, where he writes (in 1851), there 


are many thousand acres of thick coal still under water, the result 
entirely of bad mining, the whole estimated at a value of £500,000, 
and the interest of that sum lost for many years, much of it for 
ever, taking into consideration, as he does, the enormous sum it 
would cost to drain. He proceeds to investigate some of the losses 
incurred through iguorance in the search for mineral veins, and 
writes :— 


‘‘ Miners and geologists are equally destitute of that knowledge of the 
mode of deposition of minerals in veins, which would enable them to 
avoid so great a loss; but it is obvious that this knowledge can only be 
ultimately attained by the application of the most accurate scientific 
investigation into the nature and origin of mineral veins, and that the 
necessary preliminary to that must be the exact delineation of them and 
their attendant phenomena on maps of a sufficiently large scale to exhibit 
them clearly and without distortion.” 


Mr. Jukes never for a moment ignores that, to quote his own 
words, ‘‘the necessary preliminary to these utilitarian applications 


is the discovery and establishment of abstract scientific truth by 
men who look to that, and that alone, and whose whole faculties 
and lives are devoted to it.” 


: : the men who afterw 
in the geological survey of Newfoundland, was appointed naturalist truth “attain f 


But he knew well enough, too, that 
ards make practical application of scieutific 
ar wider reputation than the real men of science, 


and become to the popular gaze the representatives of science 


men who in 1844 were permitted to penetrate the interior of Java, iteelf :”’— 


in 1846 he had a place on the Staff of the English Survey, and was 
actively engaged in studying and delineating the principal geo- 
logical features of the coal districts in the Midland Counties, and | 
also in surveying-work in Wales. Subsequently he was appointed | 
local director of the Geological Survey in Ireland. T 








* Letters of J. B. Jukes, M.A., F.R.S,, F.G.S, London: Chapman and Hall. 1871. 





“The ram that batters down the wall, 
For the great swing and radeness of his poise 
They place before his hand that made the engine, 
Or those that with the fineness of their souls 
By reason guide his execution.” 


0 the fidelity | we have only space to touch upon these points, on which Mr. 
| Jukes writes most fully, but if any of our readers care to satisfy 
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their curiosity on this subject, they can easily do so by referring | autobiography, for such it really is, though unconsciously so on 
to these letters for themselves. Asa theorist Mr. Jukes fell into | the writer's part—we never read letters more evidently written 
avery decided controversy with all the men of science he most | without a thought of the chance of their ultimate publication— 
revered. Weare not prepared to enter into the details of that are more interesting than those in which Mr. Jukes deseribes 
Devonian controversy which cost the somewhat eccentric professor | his visit to Java, then impenetrable (1844). Entirely a locked- 
such a world of trouble, but it is no mean element in the lives of | up country to strangers, it was by favour of the President at 











em 








the true sons of science, that whatever the strife, they at least do 
not bring to it the little mind. Jukes could not understand the 
question of personal feeling entering into any field of inquiry 
where the one result to be obtained was truth. He writes, 
characteristically enough, ‘‘ Surely any one who is above a spoilt 
child in such a matter would be more glad that the truth should 
be arrived at, than sorry he himself should be shown to have 
fallen into involuntary error.” More advanced geologists did not 
endorse his pet theory, but his own internal conviction of its truth 
was to himself sufficient recompense. 

But we must not lead our readers to suppose these letters possess 
a geological interest alone. There are many other questions dis- 
cussed in them, and the earlier ones are often spiced with the 
raciest humour. Mr. Jukes’s earlier life was beset with difficulties, 
not without their interest to those who may be following in his 
path, and it is amusing to observe in these early years facts, 
assumed as such with a quiet mind, which have been exploded, 
long ago (as the nineteenth century marks time), as, for instance, 
many of his conclusions on the subject of the formation of coal, 
very tenaciously grasped at the time, but which of course had to 
yield to the maturer investigation. There is a curious little letter, 
written in March, 1839, just after he, and Professor Sedgwick, 
whose devoted pupil Jukes was, had been to the Royal Society, 
where, he writes, ‘‘I heard a notice from Sir J. Herschel 
read on the new process of drawing by sunlight, or, 
as he calls it, photography.” He mentions, in con- 
nection with the subject, that afterwards Professor Wheat- 
stone showed Sedgwick and himself some specimens, very beautiful 
specimens apparently, of what had been done by Nieper fourteen 
years before, and says, “The neglect and apparent contempt 
with which Nieper was treated at the time are wonderful.” 

In the following month, April, 1837, Mr. Jukes sailed for New- 
foundland, and throughout the survey there shared in all the 
labour and lived on the same fare as the men who accompanied 
him. He was evidently a man of undaunted courage and an entire 
absence of self-consciousness, a strong-natured man, mentally and 
physically. Two sentences in a remarkable letter to Dr. Ingleby 
strike us as evidence of, at least, the singularly buoyant mental 
atmosphere with which he surrounded himself. He writes :—‘‘I 
cannot at all understand why you fail to see proofs of benevolent 
design in the moral world; they appear to me quite as 
abundant and more striking than the purely physical.” 
Again, ‘‘ There is no wretch so miserable or wicked or depraved, 


but has more pleasure than pain [the italics are our own], and more | 


| Sourabaya that Mr. Jukes and his party were allowed to penetrate 
into the interior. We can scarcely give a better idea of the 
freshness which, apart from the scientific portions of them, 
characterises these letters, than by inserting one or two extracts 
from those in which he describes to his sister his visit to this 


island :— 

“The first part of our sojourn in Java was very pleasant. Oa 
November 9, Captain B., Evans, and I, with a young man of Sourabaya, 
sot off for the interior of the country. We travelled first for about seve: 
tniles through Passaronan and Probolingo along the coast to the east 
driving in a carriage with four horses, or ponies rather. From Probo- 
lingo we struck off to the southward on pony-back, with thirteen coolies 
carrying our baggage on foot, and about ten attendants under a native: 
chief on horseback. We now got into the most beautiful, rich, picturesque, 
and magnificent country I ever saw or could have imagined—rich 
covered with all kinds of tropical productions, watered in every direction 
by clear rocky brooks, surrounded by mountains, either in single cones 
or serrated ranges, from 4,000 to 11,000 feet in height; abundance of 
game whenever we chose to stop and shoot—jungle-fowl, peacocks, deer, 
wild pigs, tigers ; all the native chiefs apprised of our approach wherever 
we came; a house and most luxurious entertainments ready for us as 
we dismounted ; escorts, coolies, the whole country apparently, at our 
| command; every trouble taken out of our hands, and nothing for us to 
do but to ride, shoot, eat, drink, and admire the glorious scenery that 
everywhere surrounded us. We crossed one great range of mountains 
by a path that led us through the extinct crater of a volcano, five miles 
across and 7,000 feet above the sea, and in the centre of which was a 
small cone and crater still in action, though when we looked down inte 
| it, it was only blowing out steam, with a roar as of a thousand blast- 
‘furnaces. Take a sceno on the slope of these mountains, as they ap 

into the plain of Malang. Scene—An open mountain valley, full 
coffee plantations, with small scattered villages, into which opens a deep 
mountain glen crowded with the rankest luxuriance of tropical vegetation, 
groups of tree-ferns and great broad-leaved plauts, so as to arch over 
and frequently hide altogether the full brook that comes flashing and 
roaring down over the rocks in a succession of rapids, varied by water- 
falls; the road, narrow, steep, and slippery, as it winds down the sides 
of the glen, expands into a broad green lane with an exquisite carpet of 
turf as it opens on the more level lands. ..... That same afternoon 
we rode into Pakis, on the plain of Malang, with an escort of thirty 
| mountain horsemen and spearmen in three lines, headed by a widono 
| and two bakkels, whose silver trappings and gold-covered krisses and 
| gay blue-and-red garments quite put to shame our soiled and wayworn 
| English shooting-dresses. Here we could not stir without a guard of 
| honour of six spoarmen, and every one uncovered and sat down (their 
position of respeét) as we walked along. We all agreed we never were 
| such great men before and nevor should be again. Here, too, we found 
some beautiful ruins of ancient Hindoo temples, dating from A.D. 700, 
or thereabouts, and a most delicious country. Being 1,200 feet above the 
| sea and rain every afternoon, the temperature was delightfal; and, as 
| far as mere climate and situation go, J never saw a country I should 
| more like to live in. No tropical country is so cool and pleasant and 
| healthy as the intorior of Java..... : We spent a week at various 
heights from five to seven thousand feet, and got strawberries, raspberries, 
and green peas. Then down to the plain of Malang, where, as far as 





of good in him than evil. Jn all cases pain and wickedness are | extreme loveliness of country and freshness, pleasantness, and healthiness 
the small exceptions, or they would cease to be felt and remarked. | of air and climate go, I could be perfectly content to pass my life. 
There is certainly more than enough of both, but pleasure, good- | Fresh green lanes, with short springy turf, brawling brooks, patches of 


mess, and happiness are infinitely more abundant.” Really we 
recommend men with sensitive nerves, keen sympathies, and a 


forest, undulating ground, with pretty hills among rice-fields and banana~ 
trees ; and every now and then, in some forest glade, you come upon an 
old Hindoo temple in ruins, with elegant architecture, elaborately carved 


metaphysical turn of mind, specially if they have the misfortune | tracery and ornaments, and graceful, grotesque, or really beautifal 


” 


to have an ear quick to catch the ‘‘sad perplexed miuors” in 
**Creation’s under-song,” to try geological surveying for a little 


sculpture and statuary. Around these temples piles of brick, buried in 
the depths of the forest, fragments of walls, or the road running along 
some ancient brick causeway, all attest the former grandeur of the 


while. It may strengthen their physical, if not their spiritual | ancient Hindoo empires and kingdoms, all but the tradition of which 
fibre, when half-maddened with the sense of the depth and width | has passed away. Some of the most beautiful ruins date from A.D. 700, 


of pain they are powerless to cure. At what an admiring distanc 
must most of us contemplate the man who can regard pain as a 
“‘small exception” in the world. There area few truths worth know- 


¢ | When Java was far more populous, wealthy, and powerful than England.” 





A DRAMATIC RELIC.* 


ing, however, which he must miss, who reaches rapidly such | 4 Connism poem of considerable length, disinterred by a critical 
a giddy height as this. But we have no right to expect the deeper | oditor like Mr. Stokes from a manuscript of the year 1504, will be 
human insight from the subject of this notice. He did his own | weloomed by Celtic philologists as a valuable repertory of an ex- 
work in the world lovingly and well, and we should not have made | tinot dialect ; but we may here regard the Life of St. Meriasek 
these brief comments at all, but that the editor has inserted his | merely as a fair specimen of the miracle-plays with which the 
letters to Dr. Ingleby as the best exponents of one side of her | Gatholic world used formerly to be amused and indoctrinated. 
brother's mind. And Dr. Ingleby has characterised the letter to | ‘The materials of the composition, except when Constantine and 
which we have referred as ‘‘one of the finest specimens of | pone Sylvester come into it, will be strange to most of our readers, 


epistolary argument” he ever met with. 
turn with more pleasure to those active labours in which his mind 
seems to have found its true home. We have the results of eight 
years’ sojourn in Ireland in some letters full of the clearest 
common-sense, on many points, which concerned the well-being, 
political and social, of the Irish people, whose innermost national 
life he had unusual opportunities of studying. His account of 
his visit to Australia and description of the natives, written 
barely thirty years ago, reads like some ancient record, so 


We, for our own part, | but it will be convenient to begin our account of it with a short 


synopsis of the most important scenes in order. At the outset, 
_Meriasek (or Mereadocus, as the Latin rubric calls him) is intro- 
duced to us as the son of the Duke of Brittany, the relative and 
favourite of King Conan. We see him sent toa schoolmaster, and 
making great progress under his instruction, though he insists on 
| spending portions of his time in prayer and fasting. After his 
return to his parents, the King, who has heard much of his virtues 





* The Life of St. Meriasek, Bishop and Confessor: a Cornish Drama. Edited, with 


completely is it a picture of the past. But few pages in this | Translation and Notes, by Whitley Stokes. London: Triibner and Go. 1872, 
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and good-breeding, comes forward, and offers to procure him a 
splendid matrimonial alliance, which he, however, peremptorily 
refuses, alleging his religious vocation. Expostulations are fruit- 
less, and he is at last allowed to get ordained by a Bishop, and 
sail over to Cornwall; he has, meantime, wrought several miracu- 
lous cures. He lands near Camborne, on the road from Penzance 
to Redruth, and rejoices the inhabitants by causing a well to 
spring up (the bathers in it are still called Merisackers, from a 
remnant of tradition connected with his name). In this region 
the saint endeavours to settle, but is hindered by the persecutions 
of a Pagan or Mohammedan tyrant, Teudar, from whom he escapes, 
and returns to Brittany. ‘The next act, as we may call it, relates 
to the legend of Constantine's conversion by Sylvester, and exhi- 
bits the former’s persecutions of the Christians, his leprosy, and 
the preparations that he made for the monstrous blood-bath of the 
well-known tradition, a remedy which is here suggested by a 
puzzling personage called Episcopus Poly (perhaps a Bishop of 
Pola, in Istria, but at all events a Pagan on his first appearance). 
The scene then shifts back to Brittany, where Meriasek has set up 
a hermitage. He is visited in it by the Duke of Rohan, and 
vainly solicited to return to the world. He, however, 
grants the request of his kinsman to rid the land of 
outlaws, and sends a fire into the forest, which makes all its 
denizens turn to God and to him for rescue. The memory of 
this event is perpetuated by three fairs, which the Duke establishes 
in Brittany according to his promise. Meantime, a Duke of Corn- 
wall, who has heard of Meriasek’s sufferings, leads an army to 
revenge him against Teudar, who is discomfited, in spite of the 
demons that make common cause with him. In the further 
course of the play, Meriasek is made Bishop of Vannes, much 
against his will, but at the unanimous instance of the people in 
his neighbourhood. He continues to perform miracles of healing 
for great men and mean men. Then we come to a curious 
episodical story of a young man who is taken prisoner in 
a battle, and whose mother, having vainly entreated Mary 
to liberate him, revenges herself by stealing the child- 
Christ from the arms of the Virgin’s image. Thereupon the 
Virgin, with Christ’s consent, descends from heaven and 
frees the prisoner; the restitution of the image ensues as 
may be expected, and faith is apparently rewarded at the ex- 
pense of honesty. After this episode, further miracles are attri- 
buted to Meriasek (who is nourished by angels during a severe 
fast), and subsequently to St. Sylvester, who has to tame a dragon 
that is ravaging the country, and causing no small perplexity to 
Constantine, because many people aver that she has been sent 
among them by the gods to punish their ruler for renouncing the 
religion of his forefathers. ‘The play ends with the edifying death 
of Meriasek, who, with great philanthropy, and in the full uncon- 
sciousness of approaching saintship, promises the most important 
favours to all believers who may invoke his mediation :— 
‘6 Whoever shall honour me in this world, 

Jesu, Lord, grant to them 

Power of being confessed here 

Before dying, readily ; 

Christ’s body likewise to receive, 

Anointed, therewith certainly, 

To heaven’s kingdom that their soul 

May go right truly to that joy...... 

And be healed of every disease 

Within the body and the soul. 

Sustenance that they may have likewise, 

And enough pittance for living. 

In Cornwell I shall have a house 

By Mary of Camborne. 

To see me whoever comes thither, 

I will absolve him at once. ..... e 
Mr. Stokes remarks that this play is founded on three stories 
* unskilfully pieced together,”—the legend of St. Meriasek, the 


legend of Sylvester and Constantine, and the story of the Mother | 


and Son (on which the Latin rubric refers us to an unknown 
work on the miracles of Mereadoc). This account is zstheti- 
cally true; and the story we have last referred to is 
certainly represented in such a way that it might have made a 
miracle-play by itself. It is a branch of the dramatic tree which 
is only prevented from appearing a complete tree by the accident 
of its position. On the other hand, the two principal legends 
appear to have been sagaciously combined (though with an ana- 
chronism of some centuries, by the most favourable accounts) for 
the purpose of connecting a local tutelary power with a tradition 
cherished by the entire Roman Catholic Church. In the same 
manner, and notwithstanding that Meriasek is born, and dies, 
and has been made a bishop, and wrought most of his mighty 
works in Brittany, he is ingeniously recommended to the sym- 
pathies of the Cornish play-goers by the circumstances of his visit 





to their peninsula, where, if they had to regret that he was perse- 
cuted, they might also rejoice to think he had been avenged by an 
indigenous champion of Christianity. 

The play is divided into two principal portions, concluding each 
with an exhortation to the audience—not to imitate the austerities 
of the saint—but to eat, drink, and dance, as if in reliance on hig 
vicarious merits. The principal characters introduce themselveg 
with little Euripidean prologues, to which the Latin gloss-writer 
has prefixed rubrics like ‘‘ Hic pompabit pater Mereadoci.” The 
‘comic element " necessary in all Cornish plays is provided by 
Constantine’s quack-doctor; by the tormentors employed by 
Teudar, Constantine, and another tyrant; by the Breton out- 
laws, &c. It is perhaps these parts which are most abundantly 
and grotesquely interlarded with English words and phrases, 
especially in the way of vulgar oaths and ribaldries, which 
remind us of Jeanne Darc’s ‘cent mille Cottames.” But the 
language is throughout strangely composite, and the orthography, 
though irregular enough, has in general a more English than 
Welsh appearance. ‘The style appears rude, though we are com- 
pelled to found our judgment of it chiefly on the prevalence of 
expletives, like ‘‘ surely,” “certainly,” or the more Chaucerian 
‘“‘ without doubt,” ‘‘ without dread,” &c. On the other hand, the 
versification appears neat and sonorous, and the arrangement of 
the rhymed stanzas is often such as to remind us rather of the 
Troubadours than of the English popular poets of that age, or in 
particular of our editor’s Play of the Sacrament. ‘The translation 
which accompanies the Cornish text is instructively literal and 
etymological, but clear and dexterous notwithstanding ; and the 
notes contain candid statements on all conjectural interpretations, 
and full registers of the rarer grammatical forms. ‘The characters 
of the dramatis persone are, a8 we might expect, brought out 
bluntly, and without any dubious touches. The following extract 
from the nolo episcopart scene may be found characteristic :— 

“ 2np BISHOP. 
‘Thy bulls have come home. 
In Vannes to consecrate thee 
Bishop we have power. 
That is the wish of all the country. 
Thou mayst in thy days 
Right truly be bound to them. 
“ MERIASEK. 
“Talk ye not of the dignity, 
For love of Christ above ! 
Bishop I would never be, 
Nor certainly do I wish a cure 
Of a son of any man in this world 
Save my own soul. 
Lords, lords, go ye home, 
Hinder not my devotion. 
“Bishop oF KERNON. 
“Seek not to talk words, 
And against us to pull, 
When it is ordered by the Pope. 
Though thou wilt, though thou wilt not, 
Thou shalt go away with us..... 
‘* MERIASEK. 
‘‘ Blessed Mary, help me! 
Mary, from thee 
Against my will I am led. 
Mary, Mother and Virgin, 
Mary, well thou knowest, 
With the charge well satisfied I am not. 
“THe Earl OF VANNES. 
‘* Meriasek, thou art a wise man, 
Need is for some to take the cure 
Here surely of the souls. 
In the place where there is a soft shepherd 
The fox right certainly 
Will lessen the sheep. 
One-minded as we are, 
Within the church of St. Sampso 
Let him be consecrated...... > 
Mr. Stokes’s preface states that this drama was discovered about 
| three years ago among the manuscripts of Mr. Hengwrt, by Mr. 
| Wynne, of Peniarth. The first thirty-six lines have been printed 
in the Archwologia Cambrensis for 1869, by the Rev. Robert Wil- 
_liams, of Rhydycroesan (who has assisted in the revision of the 
| present volume), but the remainder is now for the first time 


| published. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The Third Volume of Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to 
Great Britain and Ireland (the Clarendon Press) appears, “edited, 
after Shelman and Wilkins,” by Messrs. Haddan and Stubbs, the third 
in this instance preceding the second volume, an arrangement neces- 
sitated by the illness of one of the editors of the latter, and not pro- 
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ducing any practical inconvenience. The volume before us contains 
documents illustrative of the period between 595-870. These docu- 
ments are of course of different value, some very interesting, and 
gome certainly more curious than edifying. Tho forgeries are not 
fess noteworthy than the genuine documents. We may instance the 
“Papal Privileges to the Church of St. Paul, London, and the Monastery 
of Chertsey,” curious expositions of the notions which the monastic 
bodies had about the independence which they ought to enjoy. Here 
is one of the concessions :—“ Culpas denique delinquentium eekagerws Dei 
epostolicse sedis reservamus judicio erga canonicam sa t 
das.” Moen who could only be punished by Rome must have had some- 
thing like impunity. Other interesting forgeries are the charter of 
Ethelbald, King of Mercia, founding Crowland Abbey, and that of King 
Ine to Glastonbury. The unction with which these forgers added the 
fictitious signatures is amusing. Here are some of those that follow the 
charter of Crowland:—‘ Ego, Aduninus, Lichfield episcopus, adoptavi.”’ 
4‘ Ego, Tobias, Roffensis episcopus, collaudavi.” ‘ Ego, Ethelredus, abbas 
deBardeney, multum collaudavi.” ‘ Ego, Ecgbaldus, abbas de Medesham- 
sted, illud fieri devote rogavi,” &«. Among genuine documents the peni- 
tential of Archbishop Theodore (668-690) is remarkable. Here is 
something for the advocates of horseflesh :—‘ Equum non prohibent, 
tamen consuetudo non est comedere.” If bees sting a man to death 
they are to be killed, but the honey may be eaten, The canon about 
divorce is worth noting:—“Si vir dimiserit uxorem suam propter 
fornicationom, si prima fuerit, licitum est, ut aliam accipiat uxorem ; 
illa vero, si voluerit penitere peccata sua, post v. annos alium 
virum accipiat.” 


For the King. By Charles Gibbon. 2 vols. (H. E. Knox.)—Mr. 
Gibbon tells us his story, which has to do with the Rebellion of 1745, 
with great spirit. He avoids, not unwisely, we are inclined to think, any 
description of the well-known scenes of the war, escaping thereby a 
competition that would be perilous to any man, and concerns himself 
with the love affairs of a certain laird. Sir Malcolm Oliphant has 
married, without her father’s consent, the daughter of a Scotch noble, a 
fervent partisan of the Stuart cause. He is levying his retainers, in 
obedience to a summons from the Government, when his father-in-law 
appears in disguise, and avails himself of an opportunity which presents 
itself to possess himself of some important papers. Sir Malcolm is sus- 
pected, arrested, and summarily condemned to death, but contrives to 
escape. His wife is aware of this escape, and the chief interest of the 
story turns upon the way in which she has to guide herself through the 
porplexities of her position. She is a wife, but has to appear to be a 
widow. Then a certain Colonel Strang pays his court to her; she has 
to feign a certain favour to him, and her husband, who is hanging about 
in disguise, becomes furiously jealous. Meanwhile, her father, who has 
never, even after Culloden, given up his hopes for the Jacobite cause, is 
also at hand, complicating affairs still further, and a wilful sister, with 
her love affair, adds another thread to the tangle. Mr. Gibbon manages 
his story with skill, does not permit the plot to become too perplexing— 
@reader soon ceases to be interested when he ceases to understand— 
and, in short, keeps us in a breathless suspense till the time comes when 
he chooses to relieve us. To sum up, For the King is a good story, well 
told; the author does not attempt the highest art, and succeeds in what 
he does attempt. 


Life of Madame Lafttyette. By Madame de Lasteyrie. (Barthés and 
Lowell.) —This volume contains the biography of the Duchess d’Ayen, 
written by Madame Lafayette, her daughter, as well as that of Madame 
Lafayette herself. The Duchess d’Ayon was one of those good women 
whose purity and piety shine out with such singular lustre in the midst 
of the corruption of the old réyime. The picture of her life which wo 
owe to the filial piety of her daughter has a great charm, but its in- 
terest centres in the last scene. The duchess, along with her mother- 
in-law and one of her daughters, perished by the guillotine, on the 4th 
Thermidor, 1794, but six days before the Reign of Terror came to an 
end. A very graphic account of this scone has been included in the 
volume, the work of one M. Carrichon, priest of the Oratory. The priest 
had promised to be with them at the last, a service which, had his presence 
been discovered, would of course have proved fatal to him. Nothing 
in this account is more interesting than the candid confession which 
the priest makes of the struggle which he had with himself about keep- 
ing his promise. He had almost given up his purpose, when a sudden 
storm cleared the street of the crowd; the way seemed open, and by a 
sudden impulse he went forward, and followed the cart which was taking 
the victims to the scaffold. They were looking out for him, and recog- 
nized him with the greatest joy. As they approached the place of 
execution he gave them absolution. One of the bystanders exclaimed, 
luckily for the priest not knowing the cause of what he saw, “Oh! 
that young woman, how happy she seems,—how she looks up to heaven, 
how she is praying! But what is the use of it all?” and then, on 
second thoughts, “Oh! the rascals, the bigots!” Few of the many 
stories that we have read of the Reign of Terror have impressed us so 
much as this. The life of Madame Lafayette was more full of incident. 


a: 





Married at the age of fourteen, she had soon to endure separation from 
her husband, who was fighting in the American War of Independence. 
Tt was not long before she was involved in the troubles of the Revolu- 
tion. 


In a great measure she sympathized with her husband. But she 








was a woman of strong religious sentiment, and she took up an attitude 
of decided opposition to the “Constitutional” clergy. She refused, for 
instance, to be present when the Bishop of Paris, after his instalment, 
came to dine with M. Lafayette. In 1791 her husband was appointed 
to the command of one of the Revolutionary armies. In June, 1792, he 
protested, in a letter addressed to the Legislative Assombly, against the 
proceedings of the Jacobins. In August of the same year he 
left France. The next month Madame Lafayette was arrested. She 
was still in prison when her mother and her sister perished. The 
fall of Robespierre saved her life. She left France, and was per- 
mitted to join her husband, who was a prisoner in the Austrian 
fortress of Olmiitz. The conduct of the Austrian authorities 
was anything but humane. M. Lafayette had the misfortune of being 
thought too moderate at home and too much of a Revolutionist to get 
any favour abroad. In 1797, in consequence of the successes of Bona- 
parte, the prisoners of Olmiitz were set free. M. Lafayette and his wife 
took up their abode in Holstein. In 1799 they returned to France. 
Nine years afterwards Madame Lafayette died. A very touching letter 
from her husband describes the event. The book altogether is an 
interesting episode of a time full of events. It has beon “ translated 
from the French,” we can hardly say “translated into English,” by a 
member of the family. 

Marjory. By Milly Deano. (Macmillan.)—This prettily written 
tale is of the mortifying kind, and this is a kind which we cannot pro- 
fess to like. There is a very sweet heroine, who interests us much as 
she tells us the story of her childhood, and then there appears upon the 
stage a pretty, heartless little creature, Antoinette by name, and we 
have an uneasy sense that she is going to be tho evil genius of the 
story ; and so she is, for she contrives to make everybody unhappy, and 
not the least so the man who thinks himself fortunate in getting her for 
his wife. Poetical justice would demand some such fate as that she 
should be thrown out of a pony carriage, and be killed or become a pious 
invalid, but Miss Deane is doubtless right in letting her “ live in Gros- 
venor Street, and go to Court, and wear the family jewels.” It is well 
for us sometimes to be reminded that poetical justice doos not always 
prevail in the world, and that goodness sometimes finds its reward else- 
where than in marriage, and children, and a plentiful life in the family 
mansion. Or may it be said, on the other hand, that we are only too 
profoundly convinced of the fact, and that the realm of the novel ought 
to be an, ideal region, where things go right, and where we may seek for 
refreshment from realities? One protest readers make, we believe, 
almost universally, against the tale that “ends badly;” they never 
read it again. An author must take account of that. However, Miss 
Deane doubtless does what she thinks right, and she writes so well, and 
has an art of drawing such graceful, life-like pictures, that we shall be 
glad to meet with her name again, only hoping that her conscience will 
permit her to tell a more cheerful story. 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster. By Edward Eggleston. (Routledge.)— 
Ralph Hartsook goes to be schoolmaster at Flat Crick, somewhere in the 
backwoods, where he has to deal with about as rough a lot of pupils and 
people in general as can be well imagined. Hoe goes through a variety 
of adventures, the most novel of them being a grand “ spelling match ; ” 
spelling matches being, it seems, the favourite, or it may be said, the 
only intellectual amusement of these far-away settlements, It is one of 
the advantages which they get from their English descent; we suppose 
that no other nation finds any difficulty, or consequently any fun, in 
spelling. In this, after having himself won a great victory, he is van- 
quished by one Hannah, a “bound girl,” at the house of the chief 
trustee of the village, an old ruffian of the name of Jack Means. Hannah 
is a most refined creature, and has, it may be supposed, a somewhat 
rough time of it. Things must be turned very much topsy-turvy in the 
West, if delicate creatures like Hannah serve in the households of such 
ruffians as Mr. Means. Ralph gets into a scrape, and is tried for a 
robbery, a most improbable affair, it seems to us, as far as we can disen- 
tangle the story. However, by the help of one “ Brother Sodom,” a 
stern preacher, who fairly frightens a mean-spirited witness into telling 
the truth in all things, all go well. The preacher is well drawn, and is 
certainly the best thing in the book, the other characters being of the 
common types with which American tales have made us familiar. 


A Group of Englishmen. (1795-1815). By Eliza Moteyard. (Long- 
mans.)—Miss Meteyard says of this volume in her preface,—“ It con- 
cerns the sons of Wedgwood, but it concerns much more largely the 
eminent men who were their friends and contemporaries,” The youngest 
Wedgwood, Thomas, was a man of considerable intellectual power. 
Miss Meteyard tells us—we make the statement on her authority, know- 
ing such statements are never made without being instantly contradicted 
—that he was the discoverer of photographic art. Ho lived, too, with 
great men, and the volume is full of interesting memorials of them, 
preserved in his letters and the letters of his friends. Especially notice- 
able among these is S. T. Coleridge. Here is a picture of him from the 
pen of Miss Wordsworth. Hoe was then living at Stowey, in Somerset- 
shire; Wordsworth was at Racedown Lodge, near Crewkerne, in 
Dorsetshire: —* At first I thought him very plain, that is, for about 
three minutes ; he is pale, tain, has a wide mouth, thick lips, 
and not very good teeth, longish, loose-growing, half -curling, 





rough, black hair. But if you hear him speak for five minutes 
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you think no more of them. His eye is large and full, and not 
very dark, but grey, such an eye as would receive from a heavy soul | 
the dullest expression; but it speaks every motion of his animated mind. 
He has fine dark eyebrows, and an overhanging forehead.” 
in the evening repeated “ two acts and a half of his tragedy, ‘Osorio, 
and Wordsworth, next morning, read his tragedy, “ The Borderers.” Tho 


29 


bounty of the Wedgwood brothers to Coleridge was unlimited. A regular 


annuity of £150 was paid to him. In one year, 1803, he received more than | 


three times that sum. The same year’s account shows gifts of considerable 
sums to Wordsworth, FrancisWrangham, and James Mackintosh. Thomas 
Campbell, Dr. Darwin (the son of Erasmus Darwin), Westmacott, Sir 
Henry Holland, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Godwin, and many other 


well-known names appear in this book, of which the interest never | 
flags. Here isa curious anecdote about the wardenship of Dulwich | 


College. It was limited to persons of the name of Allen (including all 
varieties of spelling that word). Two candidates wore selected and | 
drew lots, agreeing beforehand that tho winner should pay 100 guineas 
to the loser, besides giving a dinner to all the unsuccessful. Any reader 
who wants a book to lounge over, that he can open anywhere without a | 
chance of being bored by what he finds, we can heartily recommend Miss 
Meteyard’s A Group of Englishmen. 

Treasures Lost and Found; a Story of Tasmanian Life. By a Tas- 
manian Lady. (The Publishing Company.)—‘ Tasmanian life ”’ seoms | 
to us very much like other life, as indeod it is natural that it should be. 
We lately read and noticed “a story of New Zealand ” life, and there 
the Maori eloment made a decided novelty. But the colonists have im- 
proved the unhappy Tasmanians off the face of the earth—they used, 
we have read, to have parties for shooting them, as we might have a 
day with the partridges here—and the ‘“ Tasmanian lady” suffers for 
the misdeeds of her countrymen by lacking this source of interest. To 
tell the truth, she needs something of the kind. The love-making is 
somewhat tedious, and the local scenery is not given with sufficient 
force to make any effective relief. 

Siz Months in California. By J. G. Player-Frowd. (Longmans.)— 
This book gives us a plain, straightforward, and consequently, we 
should say, a very useful account of California. Mr. Player-Frowd 
seems to have no particular views to support, nor, indeed, any object to 
farther, except to tell his readers what he saw, and to give them a 
notion of how they may best see it for themselves. As every one 
knows, Oalifornia is a land of marvels, and not the least notable among 
these is Oalistoga, one of the watering-places. If the things had been 
made to order they could not have been more convenient. You can 
find every temperature you want, and every sort of bath, up to a vapour 
bath at 195°, which, if you can only bear it, will infallibly cure you of 
rheumatism. There is also grand shooting in the neighbourhood, from 
quails up to grizzly bears, so that Calistoga seems a desirable place. 
Then there is the Yosemi'é Valley, Big Trees, &c. In fact, if anyone 
wants to see California, let him read this book ; and let him read it also 
if, not wanting to see it, he hasa fancy for speculating in any of its mines. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—-———— 
AWbeychurch, or Self-Control, by Author of Heir of Redclyffe,12mo...(Mozley) 4/6 
Adams (R.), Scripture Reading-Book, 12M0 ........ercessereeseeeeeeeeeee(- Heywood) 1/6 
Analysis of the Byo-Laws of Ninety-Six School Boards, 8vo ...(Simpkin & Co.) 1/0 
Andersson (C. J.), Notes on the Birds of Damara Land, 8vo ...... (Van Voorst) 10/6 
Appleton’s Handbook of American Travel,—Southern Tour, er 8vo (Low & Co.) 8/0 
Butler (C. M.), Ecclesiastical History, 13th to 19th Century, 8vo (Hodder & Co.) 36/0 
GOariyle (T.), Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, vol. 6, 12mo (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Chambers (C. H.), Phases of Party, 8V0 .....s.cecssreesesserseseeree eesesees (Longman) 3/6 
Gobbett (R. 8.), Memorials of Twickenham, 8vo oe ce(Smnith & Elder) 14/0 
Daily Communion, by Author of Bible Words for Daily Use, 18mo (Routledge) 2/0 
SN Ue Dy CO CORE BVO. cncsceccsercececrssccorsessevcesvercesed (W. H. Allen & Co.) 10/6 
De Sales (St. Francis), Selection from Spiritual Letters of, 12mo ...(Rivington) 6/0 











Domett (A.),Ranolf and Amohia, a South-Sea Day-Dream, cr 8vo(Smith & Elder) 10/6 | 
(Routledge) 1/0} 





Dumas (A.), Beau Tancréde, feap 8vo........ 


Dyer (T. H.), Roma Regalis, the Newest Phase of an Old Story (Bell & Daldy) 2/6 | 


Ellis (Mrs.), Education of the Heart, Woman's Best Work (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Fothergill (J. M.), The Heart, its Diseases and their Treatment, 8vo ...(Lewis) 12/6 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, cr 8V0.......+0:s0sseeeee (Book Society) 2/6 | 
Frith (J.), Thoughts and Meditations on the Mysteries of Life, book 1 (Triibner) 7/6 
Gatty (Mrs.), Select Parables from Nature, 12m ..........+0+ nisin (Bell & Daldy) 1/6 

lica,—Old and Early,—Middle-Irish Glosses, edited by Stokes (Triibner) 18/0 
Goldsmid (A. M.), Persecution of the Jews of Roumania, 8vo...(Simpkin & Co.) 1/0 
Griffithe (R. J.), Between Two Loves, 3 Vols Cr 8V0.......c0ceeeeecseceeees (S. Tinsley) 31/6 

rs Gandbook for Travellers in Europe and the East, cr 8v0 (Low & Co.) 21/0 
Harte (Bret), Poetical Works, complete, feap 8vo .(Routledge) 1/0 
Harting (J. E.), Handbook of British Birds, 8vo . .(Van Voorst) 7/6 
Houghton (W.), Walks of a Naturalist with his C on ‘(Groombri ige) 6/6 
IMuminated Scripture Text-Book, 32m0..........ss.seseseess - ..(Warne & Co.) 1/6 
























Inman (T.), On the Restoration of Health, crown 8v0- sess (Lewis) 7/6 
Inman (T.), On the Preservation of Health, crown Svo.,, ....(Lewis) 6/6 
Johnson (H. C.), Walter Raleigh Sinjohn, a Romancette, ‘j2mo ..(Dean & Son) 2/0 
(A. E.), Autumns on the Spey, crown 8v0 .iecoseeseseeeseessenee (Van Voorst) 6/0 
Lever (Charles), The O'Donoghue, illustrated, 8vo ..(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
it (E. J.), Building upon Sand, crown 80 .........-ceccssessseceees (S. Tinsley) 10/6 
y (C.), One Thousand and One Gems of ~ ish Prose, cr 8vo (Routledge) 5/0 
MeElhinney G. J.), Doctrine of the Church, 8vo . +».(Hodder & Stoughton) 12/6 
ete . W.), What is Religion? 12mo ...., -(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Moore (Ff. F.), Flying from a Shadow, cr 8vo yol 1 .(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 6/0 
Maurby's Junior History of England, 12M0 ..........cccccccecesssessccseseereeses (Murby) 1/0 
Old Book Collector's Miscellany, parts 10 & 11, each 2/6; vol 2 (Reeves & Turner) 13/6 
Phillips (E. C.), The Orphans, cr 8vo.. (Parker & Co.) 5/0 
Prayers for Private Use, cr 8vo.... odder & Stoughton) 2/6 
Smart (H.), A Race for a Wife, a (Dean & Son) 2/0 
Taylor (J.), Manual of Vocal Music, EMD Shusicacnssimestee anienacon® (Philip) 1/6 
7/é : 
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‘Thomas (D.:), Practical Philosopher, 8V0 .......cecsessesssssessteee sees .(Book Society) 1 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, ed by Morris, ist series ‘Duras & Oates) 1 


Coleridge | 


| 
| 
| 
» | 
| 


| Whitcomb (Lieut. J. W.), The P.S. Examination Questions for Officers(Harri 
Whyte-Melville (G. J.), Sarchedon, a Legend of the Great Queen pti rr 
, Zaphnath-Paaneah, or the Irish Parliament of 1876, cr 8yo .......... -(Bumpus) 1/0 


SPECIALTIES IN GLOVES, 


Brussels Kid (first choice), One Button, 2s 6d; Two Buttons, 2s 11d. 
Paris Kid, best quality, One Button, 3s 94; Two Buttons, 4s 3d, 
Kid Gloves, with Three to Six Buttons, from 2s 9d per pair. 
Gents, do., Swede (Swedish Gloves), Two Buttons, Is 9d per pair. 
| Russian Calf (double sewn), Two Buttons, 2s 11d per pair. 
Gents., do., Saxe, extra long, without Buttons, 2s 6d per pair. 


GENTLEMEN'S GLOVES. 
Brussels Kid, 3s 6d; Paris Kid, 4s 6d. 
Russian Calf, 2s 9d per pair. 
The New Cape Driving Gloves, One Button, 2s 6d; Two Buttons, 3s 3d, 
Sample pair of any description post free on receipt of stamps, 


‘DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 




















\ ICROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 

ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal and 

| vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in genera} 
use have no effect upon these. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 6), and 

| Odontalgique Elixir (5s), (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 

| completely destroy and remove these animalculw, and also preserve and beautify 


the Teeth. 
Prepared only by 


MESSB&RS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
Where they are daily in attendance, and adminster the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 
| pes GREAT PICTURE of ‘*CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRAETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other pictures at the Dor& GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. 
Admission, 1s. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (CorNER OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.O. 


HE PUBLIO supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream. 











Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ooo ose eco ooo ooo «. 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) eee one oes ove oe 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note ially rec ded) sa. a «- 5/0 
Straw Paper, ‘ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... eee ose ove we 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... sce ove ove ow «+» 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... ove ees ooo ove ove ooo ooo woo 6/6 
Letter Paper for Scribbling” ooo eee ove ove plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The “ Vellum Wove Ciub-House" Note... sve Sve quires for 2/6 


Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1, 000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


NEW GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH LAKES. 





Just published, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO THE 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


WITH NINE MAPS. 
| CONTENTS. 

Introduction—How to spend a Flying Visit to the Lakes—A Fourteen Days 
| Pedestrian Tour—Charges for Conveyances, Ponies,and Guides—Heights of Moun- 
tains, Lakes, Tarns, and Passes—Local Names, Meteorology, Geology, and Botany. 

WINDERMERE—LANGDALE—GRASMERE— CONISTON — KESWICK—BUTTERMERE— 
| WASTWATER, and ULLSWATER SECTIONS; containing full Information and In- 
structions respecting Walks, Drives, Boating, Ascents, Excursions, &c. 

*,* The Sections relating to KeswicK and WINDERMBRE (including LANGDALE) 
are “also published separately, with Maps, price 1s mg each. 








London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





TO TOURISTS. 
Gratis on application, or per post for Penny Stamp. 


STANFORD’S TOURIST’S CATALOGUE, 


Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best GUIDE-BOOKS and MAPs 
suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, with Index Maps to the Govern- 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


| CASES FOR BINDING, 


| Price 2s. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
6| 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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TODDY — The LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” 


Of all Retailers. 


Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 


and 
1 Gresham Buildiugs, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distillerios 


unrivalled for Toppy. 


Argyleshire), and their peer Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, anmaantins W.c, 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro 
duced more than 530 years ago by WILLIAM SB. 
BURTON, when P lated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be used as such, usefully or ornament- 
ally, as by no test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
























| Fiddle | Bead | King's 
Patterns :— or Old} or or 
Silver. |Thread) Shell. 
Per doz. | £3 d| £8 al r sd 
Table Forks or Spoons ......... 1110./2 1 |i 4. 
Dessert do. do. }1 2.j)1 R Feo 
9 Bet « a8. 2. 






Tea Spoons .. 

These are as strongly plated and in every respect 
at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices. A second 
quality of Fiddle Pattern :—Table Spoons and Forks, 
£1 3s per doz.; Dessert, 163 6d per dons ; Tea Spoons, 
11s per doz. 

Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 15s to £21 163; Dish 
Covers from £9 to £26: Corner Dishes, £7 108 to 
£18 18s the set of four: Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; 
Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5s; Cruet and Liquor Frames, 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating Kuives 
and Forks and Carvers, at proportionate prices. All 
kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
farge Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street: 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always andertake delivery ata small fixed rate. 


— RFECT DIGESTION 
and ASSIMILATION. 
SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC 








EMUL- 


SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea, while they also efficiently supply 
the place of the oil when rejected by the stomach 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom 


pany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond 
and all Chemists. 
Note name and trade mark on each bottle, 


| on AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every Jabel bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELLs and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Brest and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, C evendish Sque ure. 

R. NA APIER’S EF FE RVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
eases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hemorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 
all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
happy results have been obtained by their use in all 
the above affections. 

Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- 
ing testimonials. 

Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 

T. GARNER, t, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID M AGNESIA. 


Street, London, 











The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; azd of ali other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 

SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
Trance. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oi] and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
See name on cach Tablet. 





WM. 


To be had of the principal Retailers. 
Brewrrits: EDINBURGH. 


Y¥ Oo U N G ER AND C O.’s 
ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 


POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ARE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR, 


Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nourishing. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 





Observe Trade Marks, as other Brands are frequently substituted. 


LONDON Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





JRIVATE INQUIRIES, at Home and 
Abroad, in Divorce, Libel, and Business matters. 
Missing friends traced, Confidential Arrangements 
made, and Differences of all descriptions adjusted, 
either Matrimonial, Domestic, or Mercantile. Twenty 
years’ legal experience. References to the most 
eminent legal] firms. A large staff of educated and 
highly trained men always ready for duty. Personal 
services of the partners in cases of importance, and 
their direct supervision in all cases. Differences with 
creditors and matters of account amicably arranged. 
—ARTHUR C. MONTAGU and CO, Legal and Con- 
fidential Agents, County Chambers, 14 Cornhill (late 
Burchell and Co., Gresham House). 


BX ECH-LOADERS. 
SECOND HAND. 
JQREECH-LoaDERS 
REECH-LOADERS 


BOUGHT 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 


FROM £10 19s, 


for CAST. 
3 STAMPS. 


K. WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
LONDON. 
()SLERS 5 “ORY STA L GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
LONDON —Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STRE 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Br vad 





Streot. (ESTABLISHED 1507.) 
VOUT and RIEU MATISM.—The 
W oexcruciating pain of Gout or Rheamati is 


und cured in a few days by that < cole- 


quickly relieved : 
Cf and RHEUMATIC 


brated medicine, BLAIR’S GOU 
ILLS. 


or confinement 


They require no restraint of diet 
vi the disease 


during their use, and are certain to prev 
attacking any vital part 

Sold by all medicine Ven fors, at Is 13d and 2s 9d 
per box. or obtained throught any Chemist. 


YPANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ‘AL EX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

i dily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 64. 

sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 

Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 

| ye -CURL ING FLU ID, 248 High 

; Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 

FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hairimmediately 

itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


XNREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—A LEX, ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 Higa 
Holbarn, London, and all Chemists, 
OSE MACHIN E.—Lhis is a 
contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sentca: riage free. —ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps. 


T= AUTUMN MANCEUVRES will 

strengthen the Army iv foresight and discipline, 
virtues that are so essential in promoting and main- 
taining the prosperity of families and of nations. A 
wise, patriotic people will gain victory over many of 
the difficulties in life, by keeping body and mind in a 
pure and healthy state; and to eusure this condition, 
no medicine is 80 efficient and safe as PARR’S LIFE 
PILLS, which clear from the body ail burtfal impuri- 
ties, promote appetite and digestion, purify the blood, 
and produce the state most to be desired,—a svaud 
mind in a sound body. 








*,* Use no other. 


BURN THE 


“STAR” 





COMF ORT FOR 


| J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 

120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; also at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 

NICOLL'S 


VOR GEN TLEMEN.—H, J.) 

Travelling and Tourists’ Suite, from two and a 
half Guineas; do,, Trousers, from 148; Shower-proof 
Tweed Overcoats, from 20s; if with Silk Lapels, 21s. 
For August and September Shooting. H.J. NICOLL'S 
Cheviot Wool one-and-a-half-Guinea Jacket, with 
cartridge and pack pockets, cool and as strong as 
linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and well adapted 


to this variable climate, 
7 M YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H. J. 
NICOLL'S Knickerbocker Suits, in new Styles, 
from 2Is; Morning Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress 
Suits, from 55s; Highland Suits, from 338; also the new 
Spanish and Sailor Suits, from 21s ; Summer Overcoat, 
in Allied Tweed cloths, from 14s; in Melton cloths, 
from 21s. 


[* R LADIES.—IL J. NICOLL’S 

Ridiug Habits in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and Supertine Cloths, from £3 %s8 to £383; Pantaloons, 
sis 64; Riding Hats Trimmed, from 21s; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s. Fashionable Costumes 
for the Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 

LONDON Abpresses: 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill. Brancues: 10 Mosley Street, Man- 
hester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham 


Pp pParass and CQO., Belfast, are the 
large: t holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, uota- 
tions on application to Mesars. DUNVILLE and OO, 
Royal Lrish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Odices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, emevennes W.0, 
OUSSIRENDER 


a NEW SPARKLING WINE, 


RUEIN 
equal to Cham- 

pagne of first quaitty, but at a more moderate price. 

This perfectly genuine and sparkling wine from the 
Rhine is now first introduced into this country, and is 
imported solely by Messrs UH. B. FEARON and SON, 

It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
with Champagne, which it resembies in colour; and is 
of two qualities, the Dry ant the Rica, to the former 
of which attention is spee lally invited. 

54s. per doz. Bottles ; 29s. per doz, Pints, 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 145 

New Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 








LARET, 12s per r dos. ; ; 73 per doz. pints; 
£5 10s per half bhd.; £10 per hhd, duty paid; 
a pure pleasant wine, free from acidity, and of suffl- 
cient body to improve by keeping. 

The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s per gallon, 
in four-gallon casks, each complete, with tap and vent- 
peg. This plan has been found by experience to 
answer extremely well. 

SAUTERNE, 14s per doz. ; 
cellent white Vin Ordinaire. 

Hl. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 
145 New Bond Street, London; and Dewsbury, York- 
shire. 


8s per doz. pints; an ex- 





AU DE VIE.—This pure Pale Brandy, 
18s per gallon, is exceedingly free from acidity, 

and very superior to the recent importations of 

nac, 338 per dozen.—HENRY BRETT and OO., Old 

Furnival's Distillery, Holbora Bars, Established 1829. 











NIGHT 


ee se AN’S.LL. WHISKY.— 


— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


is the very 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole . 
some than the finest O 





> Brandy. Note the words, 


“KINAHAN'S . LL. HISKY, 


on seal, label, aud cork. 


Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 


| Street, W 





LIGHTS, 


6 SOHO 





‘SQU ARE, LONDON, 


| N V A L I D S. — J ALDERMAN Ny) Fecanan 1USES SENT ON APPLICATION, 








CHR O] MOS, 


ENGRAVINGS, 





RUSS&£LL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





and 43 


and OLE EOGR. APHS.—GEO. -REES, 41, 





42, 





’ 
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CARSON'S PAINT. THE PALL 


PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


MALL 
” 9 
1 COCKSPUR STREET. 
NOTICE, 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
| REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and_ several additional 
| PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS, are NOW READY. 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND | saan 


COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 

LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


at's USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
~ Q@RATEFUL—COMFORTING.  — 
EPPS’S 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 
~~ ‘ r 
CHOCOLATE. 
Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOINE. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 





JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. | 


Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 
ee oe CHUTNEY. 


Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 





infoim! ate residents in India that their celebrate | 


Chutney can be obtained of ail Italian Warehouse- 
men and Grccers throughout the Kingdom, and whole- 
tale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
Soho Square. None genuine w%iout the label bearing 
their name and that of CROssE and BLACKWELL. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Labe 
used 80 many years, signed, ‘ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid, It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


AILEY’S IMPROVED BELTs.— 
Prize medal awarded for superiority of con- 
struction. Prices from 15s to 42s, Full particulars 
and directions for measurement post free. 
stockings of every description, trusses, enemas, air and 
water beds, pillows, cushions, &c—W. H. BAILEY 
— 41s Oxford Street, London, W. Established 
833, 























COCOA.| 


Elastic | 


| The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, of 
i la Carte, and Suppers as usual, 

| oases 

‘T HE PALL MALL 

URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 

| IMPORTED BY 

| WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

| CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 

} FAMILY 


MILY, 
85 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


‘eel BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 





Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


| (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 

Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 

| Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

| ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 

| BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 

bottles and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
ieee’ AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
| TRADE MARK —AN ARK. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
| ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
| PATENT SAFETY MATUHES 
WITHOUT PHOSP HORUS, 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
| LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 





] —CONSTANT Success.—No diseases are more 
trying to the temper or more exhausting to the con- 
stitution than the pains in the muscles and joints 
caused by exposure to wet or cold. Wherever the 
seat of suffering, it will be only necessary to foment 
the affected part with warm water, dry thoroughly, 
and immediately rub in Holloway's inestimable Oint- 
ment, to obtain ease. Gout, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
and tic-douloureux are soon relieved, and ultimately 
cured, by the use of this unequalled unguent., aided by 
Holloway's purifying and aperient Pills. Whenever 
persons subject to gout or rheumatic gout feel un- 
usually nervous, weak, exhausted, or out of sorts, they 


avert the threatened attack. 





~ MRS. 8S. A, ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
AY HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica! 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee! 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free- 
Double ditto, 31s éd, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-ollice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 








&c,, for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of! 
WEAK NESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on iike an ordinary stocking. Pvrice 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 1Us, and Lés each; postage [ree. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


| 
| 
j 





CT OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT&PILLS, | 


should instantly resort to this treatment, which will | 


}LASTIC STUCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, | 





AGLE INSURANCE 
| (Established 1807.) 
For Lives ONLY. 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Murray, Esq., C.B, F.R.G.S., Chairman, 
Charles Bischoff, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. | Robert Alex. Gray, Esq. 
Charles Chatfield, Esq. Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 
| Sir J. Buller East, Bart.,| Ralph Ludlow Lopes, Esq. 
5, Philip Rose, Esq. 
George Russell, Esq. 
| Admiral Tindal, 
AUDITORS. 
Heury Rose, Esq. | Wm. R. Baker, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
John W, Ogle, M.D. Wa. Cholmeley, M.D, 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
George Humphreys, Esq., M.A. 
Extract from the Report, dated 9th inst., for the year 
ending 30th June last, being the Thirteenth Quin- 
| quennium, and Sixty-fifth of the Company's existence: 


COMPANY, 


D.C. 
W. Augustus Guy, M.D., 
FBS. 















Income from Premiums ........0-seseceeseeee + £346,279 
Do. Interest «+ 139,049 
Claims on Deceased Lives, with additions 
CROTCID 200000000 -sercercerevcesccosseseoseee « 307,314 
Expense of Management .., 14,336 
Being 2°95 per cent on the Income he Company. 
Realised Assets .......cccccrse sorceres sersersosse 3,199,699 
Life Assurance and Annuity Funds............ £2,937,599 
Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity 
CYANSACHONS.....0..ccce-sereereereersereerseseess seve 2,749,223 
Surplus £188,376 





Out of this surplus, the sum of £134,654 will be dis- 
tributed, leaving £3,722 to be carried to the next ac- 
count; the proportion of it due to the Proprietors will 
be paid to them, together with the dividend, on and 
after the first Monday in October next, and the notices 
of allotment, with a statement of the usual options sent 
to the participating Policy-holders, at as early a dateas 
possible. 

The time has not sufficed to furnish a tabular state- 
ment of additions in particular cases, but it has been 
approximately ascertained that the additions to the 
sums assured under participating Policies of twenty 
years’ standing will probably be on the average at a 
rate of £45 to each £1,000 assured, or about £30 per 
cent. of the Premiums paid during the last five years. 

The remaining returns required by the recent Act of 
Parliament to be furnished to the Board of Trade are 
now in course of preparation, and will contain all the 
additional information which can be desired in relation 
to the Company. 

r 1 r “rr 

FO CAPITALISTS. 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The AUGUST Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Baaks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 

Stocks, &c. 
| CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide 

Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 

33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 

Bankers: London and Westmiuster, Lothbary, E.C. 


IMPORTANT to INVESTORS. 
TNWE LONDON INVESTMENT 


CIRCULAR for AUGUST, now ready (post 
free), containing a carefully-selected list of Securities 
for investment, paying 5 to 20 per cent. Messrs. 
JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and Foreiga Stock 
—_ Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley, Cornhill, London, 

2.0. 


Bankers: London and County Bank. 





TO INVESTORS. 

Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
| AVINGLON and PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreigz 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 

Street, London, E.C. 

OVERNMENT SLOCK INVESI- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 
vested in Governmeut Stocks and Municipal Obliga- 
tions, thereby affording the utmost security. 

Deposits received for one or more years, and 
interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum. 

The current Bank rate for not less than six months. 

One month's notice of withdrawal to be given. 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreiga, and Colonial 
Government Stocks, 

Application to be made to A. W. RAY, Manager. 








| @TOCKS and SHARES, including 
Miniag, BOUGHT and SOLD for cash or account 
j at the closest market prices, and advances made 
thereoa or exchanges effected. 
E, CAVENDISH TAHOURDIN, 13 Cornhill, E.C. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTOR- 
ATIVE, containing Iron, Quinine, and other 
invaluable tonics, will be found a sare, convenient, and 
agreeable remedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, 
depression of spirits, palpitation of the heart, trem- 
| bling of the limbs, &c., restoriug health and strength 
| im a few weeks.—Sovid in boxes at 4s 6d, los, and 33s, 
post free 4s Sd, 15s 4d, and 34s Yd, by Mr. Cleaver, 63 
| Oxford Street; aud Maun, 39 Cornhill, London. 
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HE MADRAS IRRIGATION and 
CANAL COMPANY, incorporated by Special 


Act of Parliament.—ISSUE of MORTGAGES under | 


the authority of special Acts of Parliament passed, 
with the express approval of the Secretary of State for 
India, for the purpose of paying off temporary advances 
made by Government, amounting to £600,000, and 
interest thereon. 


canal for irrigation and navigation, in length 190 miles, 
with over 300 miles of completed irrigation channels 
therefrom (now in successful operation), also the land 
occupied by the same canal and channels and the em- 
bankments, and on either side thereof, including exten- 
sive areas, at present submerged, but which are gradu- 
ally silting up, and will become rich cultivable land; 
and the stations, workshops, bungalows, offices, 
toll-houses, and other buildings erected on portions 
of such land, and the timber and other irces 

own on other parts, also upon all rates for irri- 

tion (the same being payable by the government 
direct), all charges for water otherwise supplied, also 


all oavigation tolls and other revenue of the company | 


(except the guaranteed interest on the present capital 
stock of the company), subject, however, as to these 
rates, tolls, and other revenue, but as to these only, to 
the said temporary advance of £600,000 so long as the 
same or any part thereof shall remain unliquidated, 
and for the payment off of which the present loan is 
issued. 

Upon the construction of the foregoing main canal, 
subsidiary channels, accessory works and buildings, a 
sum of £1,500,000 (including the £600,000 to be now 
paid off) has been expended under the supervision of 
government, in addition to which all the land referred 
to above was provided and secured to the company by 
the government. 

The price of issue 82 per cent. of the nominal amount, 
repayable at par at the expiration of twelve years from 
the date of issue, or at the option of the company at 
any time after five years, and after three months’ notice. 

Interest at 5 per cent. per annum on the nominal 
amount of issue will be paid half-yearly on the Ist of 
January and the Ist of July. 

Subscriptions payable by instalments as follows: 

For every £100 nominal: 

£10 on application. 

£10 on allotment. 
The remaining £62 by four equal instalments of 
£15 10s. each, on the first of the month next following 
the expiration of each succeeding three months from 
allotment. 

The whole or any portion of the instalments may 
be paid by anticipation, and interest at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum will be allowed upon the actual 
amount paid from date of payment until it shall be- 
come due as an instalment. 

Mortgages will be granted for amounts from £20 up- 


wards, as subscribers may desire; but all »mounis | 


under £100 nominal, must be paid in full on application. 

Subscribers to have liberty at auy time, upon notice, 
to exchange each mortgage for stock or shares in the 
company equal in amount at par to the sum secured 
by such mortgage. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for mortgages 
may vow be had at the Company's Offices, 8 and 9 
Queen's Street Place, Southwark Bridge, London, E.C,; 
or at the Company's Bankers, Messrs. Ransom, Bou- 
verie, and Co., 1 Pall Mall East, London, S.W.: or at 
the Agra Bank (Limited), 35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard 
Street, E.C. 

In case the payment on allotment shall not absorb 
the whole deposit, the surplus will be returned, or 
retained on account of the next instalment, as the sub- 
scriber may prefer. 

Should no allotment be made to an applicant, the 
deposit will be returued without deduction. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
J. WESTWOOD, Secretary of the Company. 

August, 1872. 


JHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Pr: mpt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
Sb ge wb ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia, Bills 
negotiated and collected ; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
EC. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 











An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONs out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimaut EACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Olices, ¢ 
64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


1 H. JONES, the Practical Working 
e Dentist, certitied by Diploma Doctor of Dental 





Forming a statutory first charge | 
upon the whole of the Company's completed main | 





l INDIA OFFICE, 31st July, 1872. 


BY Order of the Secretary of State for 
5 India in Council, 

FIVE YOUNG MEN will be selected in November 
| next to be trained and educate. for the Forest Service 
| of India. 

The course of training and instruction in Forestry 
and cognate sciences in France or Germany lasts for 
| two years and a half, previous to the departure of the 
| Students for India at the end of 1875, and the Secre- 
| tary of State will contribute, at the rate of £50 half 
| yearly towards the expenses of the training of such 
| candidates as are favourably reported on by their in- 
structors. In addition to this, some weeks must be 
passed ander a Forester in Scotland. 

The salary will be at first £300 a year, and the 
salaries of the appointments in the three Presidencies 
range between that sum and £1,900 a year. 

Applicants must be natural born British subjects, 
above 17 and under 23 years of age, and unmarried. 

Persons intending to become candidates should at 
once apply for the particulars of these appointments 
to the Assistant Secretary, Revenue Department, India 
Office, Westminster, as the testimonials and certifl- 
cates required must be sent to the Iadia Office before 
the l4th of October next. HERMAN MERIVALE. 


! 





5 ine UPPER & MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E., 
(For the Training of Youths to Business), 
PRIVATE (20th YEAR), 

Near the Peckham Rye Station, South London Line,— 
Terminus, London Bridge or Victoria, 
Conducted by JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &., 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW, 

Several years a Teacher near Utrecht, and subsequently 
in the Institutions of Hofwyl, near Berne, Switzerland. 
WILL RE OPEN, THURSDAY, September 12th, 1872. 

As characteristics of what is included in “ Commer- 

cial Education,” and as Series of Lessons repeated 
continually in the Upper School, see 
“The NATURAL HISTORY of the RAW MATERI- 
ALS of COMMERCE”; “TECHNICAL HISTORY, 
or, Skilled Labour applied to Production"; “The 
GROWTH and VICISSITUDES of COMMERCE, B.C. 
1500—A.D. 1789"; “A MANUAL of RECENT and 
ACTUAL COMMERCE, A.D. 1789—1870." By Dr. 
Yeats. Virtue and Co. 4 vols.; alsoin 8 Parts. The 
Illustrations of the above Works are published as 
WALL CHARTS by Virtue and Co. 
N.B.—Dr. Yeats has excellent accommodation for 
Foreigners, or for young men desirous of private study. 
Prospectuses may be had, and a complete RETROS- 
| PECT of the past twenty years’ work. 

*.*The School Museum was formed by P. L. 
Simmonps, Esq, Editor of » The Technologist,” &c. 








> 


I ig oS IN-THAMES. — ROYAL 
| GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Rev. ALFRED 
| Cucnen, M.A,, Head Master, receives BOARDERS 
lat the School-House. Excellent playground and 
| ericket-tield, and safe bathing in the river. Terms and 
| other particulars sent on application. 

YT. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL 
i and COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will 

commence on Tuesday, October Ist. 

Students can reside within the Hospital walls, sub- 
ject to the College regulations. 

For all particnlars concerning either the Hospital or 
the College, application may be made, personally or by 
letter, to the Resident Warden of the College, or at the 
Museum or Library. 

A Handbock will be forwarded on application. 


a RENCH 
TESTANT CHURCH.—Pasteur ATHANASE 
CogueRkL’s Four Sermons in English. Cloth, gilt- 
lettered, Is 6d. 
LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row; H. Brace, 
178 Strand, W.O. 


TrOURS IN THE PYRENEES. 


TOURISTS’ TICKETS are now issued by the 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S 
Steamers from 

LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK 
(Vid BORDEAUX), 

Available for ONE MONTH, at the following rates: — 
First CLAss by Steamer and Railway ............-.0+++ £10 
SecOND CLASS by Steamer & First CLASS by Railway £7 

Including MAINTENANCE and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
Passage to and from Bordeaux. 

The average duration of the Sea Passage is 2} days. 

Twenty Days are allowed for the Railway Journey 
from Bordeaux, and the time at that place may be 
extended if required. 

Passengers are also booked through to 

MARSEILLES, Pav. 
BAGNERES DE BIGORRE. 
BIARRITZ, and 
MADRID. 








TOULON. 
CANNES. 
NICE. 





Fall particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
N. Grirritus, TATE, and Co., Fenchurch House, 5 
Fenchurch Street, London; or MALCOLMS, MACGEORGE, 
and Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 


PURE AIR AND HEALTH. 
Efficiency and Safety.—Free from Poison. 








Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, aud emphatical! 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth cr Stumps; this need not be done unless 
desired, as by his painless and self adhesive system of 
fixing Artiticial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. H. J 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- | 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten Guineas. Free Con- 
Sultation Daily at 57 Gireat Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, (ii!bert Street, Bloomsbury. | 
N.B.—In the press, “ Dentistry: its Use and Abuse.” 
By G. H. JONES, 














McDOUGALLS’ PATENT 


tee DISINFECTANTS. | 


In Powder, Fluid, and Soap. 
Prevent Infection and Foul Smells. Selected by the 


| Royal Commissioners as THE BEST DISINFECTANT. 
Should be used in every house as Safeguards from | 


Infectious Diseases, also for the purification of Water- 
closets, Dust-bins, Drains, Sick Rooms, Out- Houses, &c. 
Sold by Chemists, Chandlers, &. 
McDOUGALL BROS., London, 158 Leadenhall Street, 
and Manchester. 


REFORMED PRO- 





i toe OWENS COLLEGE, MAN- 
CHESTER. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments of the Day 
Classes, the Evening Classes, and the Medical School 
and of the Scholarships and Entrance Exhibitions 
tenable at the College, will be forwarded free on appli- 


cation. 
J. G. GREEN WOOD, Principal. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
()uery's COLLEGE, LONDON, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1555, for the General 
Education of Ladies, 

The Classes of the College will OPEN for the 
MICHAELMAS TERM on Monday, October 7. Indi- 
vidual Instruction is given in vocal and instrumental 
music, Classes in Greek and Conversation Classes 
in Modern Languages are formed on the entry of six 
names. 

Prospectuses, with full particulurs as to Scholarshi 
Fees, Boarders, &c., may be had on application to Miss 
Milward, at the College Office, The Classes in the 
School for Girls between 5 and 13 will open on Monday, 


September 30th, 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


Founded 1849. Incorporated 1869. wr 
] EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 


48 aud 49, Bedford Square, London. 

The SESSION 1872-73 will BEGIN on Thursday 
October 10, 

Two ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free admis-— 
sion for two years to five classes will be OPEN for 
competition by examination at the beginning of next 
October. Candidates are requested to seud their names 
to the Secretary before September 1. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of scholarships, board- 
ing, &c., may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


rPHE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
. COLLEGE.—Founded under the auspices of 
the late Richard Cobden ; inaugurated LOth July, 1867, 
| by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
| Principal—Dr. L. Scumirz, ¥.R.S.E. (late Rector of 
| the High School, Edinburgh). 
Vice-Principal—M. 8. Forster, B.C.L., M.A. Oxford. 
| The aim of this College is to afford an Education of 
| the highest order, barmonising with tue wants and 
spirit of the age. Unfettered by traditional usages, 
this College assigns a prominent place in its corriculam 
to Modern Languages and the Natura! Scieaces, 
The AUTUMN TERM WILL COMMENCE on 
| WEDNESDAY, Isth SEPTEMBER, 1872. 
| Applications for admission should be addressed to- 
the Secretary, at the College, Spring Grove, near 
Isleworth, Middlesex. 


LACKUEATI PROPRIETARY 

| SCHOOL, 

PRESIDENT—The Rev. JOSEPH FENN. 

PrixcipaLt—The Rey. J. KEMPTHORNE, MLA,, late 

| Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

| Second and MATHEMATICAL Mastex—The Rey. R. J. 

| Pearce, M.A, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 

Cambridge. 

ASSISTANT-MASTERS—Mr. T. Batson, M.A., late Scholar 
of Lincoln College, Oxford; Mr, Altred Tucker, 
Magdalen College, Cambridge; Mr. E. E. Sutton, 
B.A., Trinity College, Dublin; Mr. W. E. Bargesa, 
B.A., Queen's College, Oxford; and Mr. John Auld, 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Head Master—The Rev. J. Moxgan, LL.D. Triaity 
College, Dublin. 
Assistant-Master—Mr. M. Suarrock, B.A., Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 

Instructor in Physic:! Science, Chemistry, &c.— 
Mr. H. WOLFFRAM, 

English and Writing Master—Mr. H. EARLAND, 
French Masters—Mr. R. Sceur; Mr. PF. OStanogr, B.D. 
German Master—Mr, F. OsianpEa, BD. 
Drawiug Masters—Mr. L. J. Steeie; Mr. JOHN 
AULD, jun. 

Geometrical Drawing Master—Mr. H. WOLFFRAM, 

Exhibitions of £50 each, tenable for three years, are 
awarded every year to pupils proceeding to the 
Universities. 

Classical and Mathematical Scholarsuips of £10 are 
also awarded every year; and three Byarding-bouse 
Scholarships, to be competed for uader certain regala- 
tions, on entering the School. 

The next TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY, Sept.12. 

Particulars as to the mode of admission, terms, 
boarding-houses, &c., may be obtained on applicativa to 
the Principal, or by letter to the Secretary, J, E. Panter, 
Ksq., Proprietary School, Blackheath, London, 8.B. 

N.B.—Parties desiring the admission of pupils are 
requested (if possible) to send iv their applications to 
the Secretary ou or previous to Tuursday, the Sth of 
September. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE, — 
Visitor—The Loan Bisuor of WORCESTER. 

This College is founded to supply a liberal edacation 
in accordance with the views of tne Caurch of Euglaud, 

Head Master—The Rev. Jossru Woop, M.A, late 
Fellow of St, Johu's, aud Exhibitioner of Ballivl Uol- 
lege, Oxford, 

The Coliege Re-opens on Weduesday, September 18. 
| Boarders must be at the College on the evening of 
Tuesday, the 17th. 

Further information may be obtained from the 
| Head Master. 

















| PADUCALION for GIRLS.—A Clergy- 
p man’s Widow (living iu a very healthy village 
| iu suckinguamshire), who has Six Little Girls to eda 
cate with her own, desires to receive two more, 
| ferms very moderate. Thoroughly good references 
given.—Address, Mrs. &., Liscombe Villa, Linslade, 
Leighton Buzzard. 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S 
GREEK AND LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DR. WM. eurswe ptovronante | 
A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DIO- 


TIONARY: with Tables of the Roman Calendar, 


Measures, Weights, and Money. (1,250 pp.) Medium 


8v0, 21s. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


Square 


TIONARY. 
12mo, 7s 6d. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 
Sources. Mediam 8vo, 21s, 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. Abridged from the above. Square 
12mo, 78 6d. 


Abridged from the above. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MYTHO- 


With | 


LOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. 
750 Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


With 200 Woodcuts. 


Abridged from the above. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRACA ; 


and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the 
larger Work. With 200 Woodcuts. 
7s 6d. 


Crown 8vyo, 


1 T 
A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 
Ite Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural 
History. With Maps and 300 Illustrations, 
Medium 8yo, 21s. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 


Abridged from the above. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN COURSE. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. A First 


LATIN Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise-Book with Vocabularies. 13th Edition. 
12mo, 3s 6d. 

*,* This Edition contains the Accidencs 
the * Public School Latin Primer.” 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IZ. 


READING BooK. An _ Introduction to 


arranged for 


Latin 
Ar ant 





Mythology, Geography, Roman Antiq tities, and 
History. With Notes and a Dictionary. 12mo, 
3s 6d. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IL. Latin 
PoETRY. 1. Easy Hexameters and Pentameters, 


> 


2. Eclogw Ovidiane. 3. 
First Latin Verse. Book. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Latin 


Prosk Composition. Rules of Syntax. with Ex- 
amples, Explanations of Synonyms, and Exercises 
on the Syntax. 12mo, 3s 6d, 


Prosody and Metre. 4. 
12mo, 3s 64. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Short 


TALES AND ANECDOTES FROM ANCIENT Hrsrory, 
FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN Pross. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, | 
arranged according to Subjects and Etymology; 
with a Latin-English Dictionary to Phe in 
Cornelius Nepos, and Cwesar's “Gallic War.” 
12mo, 3s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By Ws. Smita, D.C.L., and THEOPHILUS D. HALL, 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


A S§8MALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Abridged from the above. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


12mo, 3s. 


TACITUS. Germania, Agricola, and First | 


Book OF THE ANNALS. Notes. 


12mo, 3s 6d. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRACA, Part I A First 


GREEK COURSE, containing Grammar, Delectus, 
Exercise-Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


INITIA GRACA, Part II. A Reading 


Book, containing short Tales, Anecdotes. Fables, 
Mythology, and Grecian History. With a Lexicon. 
12mo, 3s 6d. 


With English 


INITIA GRAMCA, Part ITI. Greek Prose | 


COMPOSITION, containing the Rules of Syntax, 
with copious Examples and Exercises, 12mo, 3s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


By Professor CurRTIUS. Post Svo, 6s. 


A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. | 


Abridged from the above Work. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


ELUCIDATIONS of CURTIUS’S GREEK 


GRAMMAR, Translated by EVELYN ABBor, Post 
8yo, 7s 6d. 


PLATO. The Apology of Socrates, the 
CRITO, AND PART OF THE PH2:D0; with 2 Notes in | 
English from STALLBAUM, SCHLEIERMACHER'S 
Introductions. 12mo, 3s 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Compiled from Original | 





'STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, | 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


KING EDWARD VI.’S LATIN GRAM- 


MAR; Latine Grammatice Rudimenta, or an at 


troduction to the Latin Tongue, for the Use o! 
Schools. 19th Edition, revised. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


This Latin Grammar combines the uses of an Exer 


cise Book and a Delectus with those of a Grammar. | 


Much labour has been bestowed on the selection o 
Examples for the illustration of the Rules. So that the 


Authors. 


BOOK. The Latin Accidence: including a Shor 


student who uses it will flad that he has learnt by | 
| heart a large stock of the best sayings of the best Latin | 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


‘HURST & BLACKETY’S 
| NEW WORKS, 


| ‘| Recollections of Society in France 


- an! ENGLAND. By Lady CLeMENtTINA Dayigs, 2 
vols., 21s. 

“This book will prove an amusing companion. Lady 
Clementina Davies writes freshly and pleasantly.”— 
Spectator. 

“To every class of readers Lady Clementing 
Davies's work will prove deeply interesting. As a 
| book of anecdotes the velumes will be perused with 


Y 


| KING EDWARD VI.’S FIRST LATIN | | avidity.”"—Court Journal. 


t 


Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation Modern Turkey. By Zz Lewis 


for Junior Classes. 5th Edition. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for! 
LATIN ELEGIACS. Designed for Early Profi- 
cients in the Art of Latin Versiflcation. With Pre- 
fatory Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. 
Edition. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


MATTHIA’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Abridged by the late Bishop BLOMFIELD. New 
Edition. Edited by E. S. Caooke, B.A. 12mo, 4s. 


Introduction to the Study of Greek. Compre shend- 
Delectus, Exercise “—t 


| ing Grammar, 
| 7th Edition, 12mo, 3s 6d 


Vocabularies, &e. 


BUTTMAN’S CATALOGUE of IRREGULAR 


GREEK VERBS. Translated by VFIsHLAKE and 
VENABLES. 3rd Edition, post 8vo, 6s, 


BUTTMAN'S LEXILOGUS ; 


Examinat on of the Meaning ar ae Etymology of 
zes in Greek Writers. 
y FISHLAKE. Sth Edition, Svo, 12s. 


LEATHE’S PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR. 
Hebrew Text of Genesis i.-vi. 
Grammatical Analysis and Vocabulary. 


7s 6d, 


rT mry? 

NEWTH’S 
PHILOSOPHY. An 
of Staties, Dynamics, 
Acoustics, with numerous Examples, E 
Edition, 12mo, 3s 6.1. 


NEWTH'S ELEMENTS of MESHANICS ; 


nceluding Hydrostaties, with numerous Example 
Fifth E lition, small 8vo, Ss 6 


NEWTH'S MATHEM ATICALE EXAMPLES. 


graduated Series of Elementary Examples in 
re thmetie, Algebra, Logarithins, Trigon on retry 
and Mechanies. Third Edition, small syo, 83 6 ‘Ng 






Post 8vo, 


[Introduction to the Study 
Hydrostaties, Opties, and 
ghteenth 





JOHN MURR Ay, Albemarle Street. 








| SWISS PICTURES, DRAWN with PEN 


and PENCIL. By the Author of Spanish Pictures,” 

With numerous Illustrations by E. WHYMPER and 

others. A Third Edition, greatly improved by the 

| addition of many fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo, 

| 8s, handsomely bound. 

“Tts numerous wood engravings are all of great 

| excellence; charming as pictures and admirable as 
examples of art." —Ar?¢ Journal. 

“In this third edition there are so many additions and 

improvements, that this very beautiful volume is still 

more attractive and beautiful than before.”—Standard. 


| SPANISH PICTURES, DRAWN with PEN 


and PENCIL. By the Author of “ Swiss Pictures, 
| drawn with Pen and Pencil.” With Illustrations | 
| by GusTAVE DORs, and othereminent Artists. In 
imperial Svo, 8s, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 
“A most exquisite book. It abounds with illustra- | 


tions of the most striking scenes, buildings, and social | | 


manners of the Peninsula; and realizes in a series of 


| brilliant and attractive pictures the romance, poetry, | 


| beauty, and inexpressible charms of the land."—Daily 


News. 


) 
“The HARVEST of a QUIET EYE:’ 
Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous 
| Engravings by Noe. HuMpnreys, HARRISON 
| WEIR, and other eminent Artists, 8vo, 6s 6J, in 
cloth boards, elegant, gilt edges. 
“T never saw anything more gracefully or rightly 
done—more harmoni usly pleasant in text and ‘illus- 
trations."—Mi". Ruskin. 


RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS. | 


Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. By the 
Author of * The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &. With 
numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists. Im- 
perial lémo, 7s, bevelled boards extra, gilt edges 
“Tt seems even better than the last."—J/r, Ruskin, 


The CIRCLING YEAR. Illustrated with | 








red Pictures and Wood Engravings from the 

zeisure H and * Sunday at Home.” Imp. 
vo, 63 6d, handsomely bound, gilt e 5 

A book which deserves to be a fa vourite.”—Ziterary 


London: RetiGrous Tract Socrery, 56 Paternoster 
Row, and 64 Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 


6th | 


an | mother's Mo yney. 


a Critical | | Off Parade 


Translated, with | 


HEBREW 


With an Appe ndix, containing the | 
and P uns i-vi. 


FIRST BOOK of NATURAL 


BOOKS FOR THE TOURIST & HOLIDAY | 
SEASON 


FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. 
SECOND EpIrioN. 1 vol. 8vo, price 14s. 


History of William Penn, By 


W. Hepworra Dixon, New Liprary Eprtion, 
REWRITTEN. 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 


| THE NEW NOVELS. 
| Wrayford’s Ward, and other 


Tales. By F. W. Rospinson, Author of “Grand- 


3 vols. 


win | Janet's Choice. By Mary Charlotte 


PHILLPOTTS, Author of “ Maggie's Secret,” &c, 
“A delightful story, belonging to that pattern of 
| which Miss Austen was the most finished illustrator,” 


By Stephen J. Mac- 





NA, late 28th Regiment. 
an “he ive rea + ‘Off Parade’ through with con- 

| siderable ple sur —Athe vuin, 
This bo ik teems with interest. It will be read alike 
with pleasure and profit is camp or iu quarters."— 


United Se ruice Mt agazine, 


First in the Field. 
Author of * Recommended to Mercy.” 
‘A novel of considerab 


Cheap Edition of Hannah. By the 


Author John Halifax. 53, bound, 


By the 


3 vols, 


le ability.’"—Atheneum 


Just published, price 1s. 


RHY DDING. 


is such as fs o1 rmiay be adopted by any 
ianinu L =e te, "— Me lical Times 


» ry Y 
B E N 
“ The practice 
orthodox hospital phys 
and Gazelle, 


“ Whatever is of one 1 ut in the treatment of 
disease is freely adopted in “the practice of ‘ Ben 
Rhydding,’ and all ¢ hat the highest medical skill, the 
clesest attention, and the best appliances can do is 


uccomplished there.”"—The Standard, 

“To obtain the desired change at a moderate cost is 
often a matter of exceeding difficulty, and it is witha 
view to directing the attention of the profession to a 
fitting sanaforium that the present notes on Ben Rhydd- 
ing are published.”—Zdinburyh Medical Journal. 

London: R. Harowic K, , 192 Plea adilly, W. 





Just out, clot! 1, Svo, pric e 10s 6d. 


HE TROUBLES of OUR CATHOLIC 

FOREFATHERS RELATED by THEMSELVES. 
Edited from hitherto Unpublished Manuscripts by 
JOHN Morris, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 

First Series:—With a copy, by the Woodbury or 
| permanent process, of an ancient print of the martyr- 
| dom of the English Carthusians, in the British Museum: 
—l. Mother Margaret Clement and the Carthusian 
Monks—2. The Imprisonment of Francis Tregian—3. 
Father Tesimond’s Landing in England—4, Father 
Richard Blount and Scotney Castle—5. The Babthorpes 
of Babthorpe—6. St. Monica's Convent in War, Pesti- 
lence, and Poverty—7. The Venetian Ambassador's 
| Chaplain—8. The Southcote Family—9. The Tichbornes 
of Tichborne House. 
| London: BurNs and OATEs, 17 Portman Street, and 

63 Paternoster Row. 

pases the MESSLAH.—‘“‘ If this 

counsel or this work be of men, it will come to 
nought: but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; 
lest ‘haply ye be found even to fight against God.”"— 
| ACTS, v., 38-39. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-310, cloth, 103s 6d. 
London: TruBNeER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price Is. 


\ SERMON PREACHED in PORT- 


LAND STREET CHURCH, London, May 26, 

1872. By the Rev. 

| Glasgow: JAMES MACLE 
ADAM, and Co. 


WILLIAM KNIGHT, Dundee. 


HOse, London: HAMILTON, 


‘published. 


} Just 
'** WWELPS for my VILLAGERS.” By 
| the Rev. TuHeopore Suvurt, M.A., Leaming- 


ton. Price 4s, 
London: and Co 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


Now ready, pric 

UR B Loop REL TIONS: or, the 
O winian Theory 

‘So gross! loraut ure many of us of our blood 

relatio Descent of Man,” Zimes, April 





—RKeview of * 


8th, 1S7L. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co 
R. E. PEACH, 8 Bridge Street 


London: 
Bath: 











; 


So eae 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Captain BURTON, F.B.G.S., &c., and Mr. O. F. TYRWHITTL DRAKE, F.R.S., &., 


utitled, 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ‘‘ the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. 
“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a serios of 





elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites visited 
and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made 
there by them.” —A/shenxum. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of | 


F. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 
8yo0. (Ready this day. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G, A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN. 


By Georce Aveustus Sata, 
Author of “My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &c. 


1 vol. 8vo, 
[Now ready. 


BARON GRIMBOSH: Doctor of Philosophy, and 


some time Governor of Barataria. A record of his Experience written by him- 
self in exile, and published by Authority. [Now ready. 


MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By E. Dyne 


FanTon, Author of “Sorties from Gib.” In 1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready. 


The RETENTION of INDIA. By Atexanper 


HALLIDAY. Inlvol. [Vow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” ‘The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. [Vow ready. 


A WAITING RACE. By Epmunp Yares, Author of 


“ Broken to Harness,” “ Black Sheep,” &c. [Now ready. 


The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By Atice Cuartorre 


SAMPSON. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


READY-MONEY a Matter-of-Fact 


Story. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


PUPPETS DALLYING. By Arruvur Liture, Author 


of “ Out of the Meshes,” “ King of Topsy Turvy,” &. [Now ready. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A_ Rural 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of * Desperate Remedies,” &. 


MORTIBOY: 


In 2 vols. [Now ready. 
COMING HOME to ROOST. By Geratp Grant. 
In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No 


Appeal,” &c., &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


The SOUL and MONEY. A New Novel, in 1 vol., 


price 7s 6d. [Vow ready. 


MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Fenn, Author of 
“The Sapphire Cross,” &c. In 1 vol., fancy cloth binding, price 10s 6d. 
[Now ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


IEW of the PRESTWICH UNION WORKHOUSE.— 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 4}d; also for Plans 
and Particulars—Formulas for Strength of Beams—Archewology and Sanitary 
Requirements at Wolverhamp Roman Ironworks in Britain—The Report on 














Railway Amalgamation, &c.—1 York Street, and all Newsmen. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
OTHER COUNTRIES. By Major William 


MorkIsON Beit. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. demy 8yo, 
price 30s. (This day. 
From the Times, August 14, 1872 :—“ Major Bell travelled as a general and 
impartial observer. He had none of those tastes pronounced to depravity which 
irresistibly impel a man to bore his readers,,....He had good introductions, and 
found access everywhere to the best official society. He kept his eyes and his ears 
open; he seems to have seen all that was best worth seeing, and heard much that 
was well worth hearing......He is evidently blessed with a great stock of good- 
humour, and most of the qualities which make an agreeable travelling companion, 
nasene The text is interspersed with clever illustrative sketches, which oftea bring 
things more clearly before one than whole pages of type.” 


A DOG of FLANDERS, and other STORIES, 


By Ourpa, Author of “ Puck,” * Folle-Farine,” &¢., with Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, price 10s 6a. 


NEW NOVEL by WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


SATANELLA ; a Story of Punchestown. By G. 


J. WHYTS-MELVILLE. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 


STRUGGLES and EXPERIENCES of a NEUTRAL 


VOLUNTEER. By JouN FURLEY. With Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, 


THIRTY YEARS in the HAREM; or, the Auto- 


biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H.H. Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha. Demy 
Svo, price l4s, 


TRY CRACOW and the CARPATHIANS. By 


Captain HuTcHINson, R.A., F.R.G.S., Author of “ Try Lapland.” With Dlus- 
trations anda Map. Crown 8vo, price 8s. 


UP in the NORTH. Notes of a Journey from 


London to Lulea and into Lapland. By Tuomas SHArap. With & Map and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, price 8s. 


CONCERNING JOHN'S INDIAN AFFAIRS. By 


Ropert H. ELLI0T. 8vo, price 9s. 


CHARLES DICKENS asa READER. By Charles 


ENT, Crown 8vo, price 8s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
The WICKED WOUDS of TOBEREEVIL. By Miss 


MULHOLLAND. 3 vols. 


A PASSION in TATTERS. By Annie Thomas. 


GREVILLE LANDON. By Pier Lisle. 3 vols. 


MABEL HERON. By Edward Peacock. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
A CATALOGUE of NEW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


Contains Biography, Classics, History, and Theology, with many usefal 
Educational and Mathematical Works. Sent gratis and post free. 
GeoRGE HEARL, 50 and 51 Booksellers’ Row, Strand, W.C. 

















ADVICE TO PERSONS 


NDIAN FINANCE.—MR. FAW- 
OETT’S SPEECH on the INDIAN BUDGET in 
the House of Commons, August 6th, 1872, to which he 
has added some Explanatory Notes. Price 6d. 
London: TWEEDIEg, 337, Strand, W.C. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 





members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, 
all the recent publications, &c., of 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 
Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 


THE PATENT XI 











FLEXIBLE 
DIVISION MOIST COLOUR-BOX. Permits of 
Colours being inserted, taken out, or re-arranged at 
pleasure, thus obviating the annoyances peculiar to all 
ordinary boxes of moist colours. Prices of Patent 
Flexible Division Boxes, fitted with Colours, from 5s to 
£4 4s. Lists on application. 
WInsoR and NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London, 
and all Local Artists’ Colourmen. 


DEGISTERED BOXES of MOIST 
WATER-COLOURS. The Oval-Pocket Box, 





lds, fitted. The Porte-Couleur, 10s 6d, fitted. The 
Locket Box, 6s 6d, fitted. Lists on application. 

Wrvsor and Newton, 38 Rathbone Place, London, 
and all Local Artists’ Colourmen. 





NIX ENGRAVINGS of SIR EDWIN | 


LANDSEER’S Finest Pictures, printed on fine 
paper in the best manner for £2 5s, free to any part. 
Bolton Abbey, 20 by 174; Death of a Stag, 20 by 17}: 
Alpine Mastiff, 20 by 17; Dignity and Impudence, 22 
by 17; Laying down the Law, 21 by 21; Waiting for 
the Countess, 26 by 22; framing size. 
orders payable to 
WILLIAM TEGG, 12} Pancras Lane, Cheapside, London. 


THE CARTOONS of RAFFAELLE. 

Seven in number. 
Lepici#, &c., in the fnest style of art. 
of three, 17 by 14; and of four, 20$ by 14. 





Framing size 
Originally 


| 


| 
| 


ABOUT TO HIRE A HOUSE. 
— TOBUY A HOUSE. 
— TOBUILD A HOUSE. 





Post-offlce | Now ready, 3rd Thousand, with Plans and Woodcuts, 


post Svo, 7s 6d. 
HE CHOICE of a DWELLING; a 


Practical Handbook of Useful Information on 
all Points connected with a House. By Gervase 


Engraved by Du Bosc,| WHEELER, 


“A most thorough manual. We can speak with 
much freshness of feeling as to the pertinence and as 


published at Seven Guineas the set, and now offered | to the soundness of its advice on all matters of domestic 


(in the finest condition) at 12s 6d the set of seven. 
Sent post free throughout the United Kingdom. 
London: WILLIAM T8G6, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


NF ORTLOCKS’ POTTERY 
GALLERIES. 
31 ORCHARD StRegt, PORTMAN SQuARs. 


NA ORTLOCKS beg to announce that, 

having now the largest Rooms in the kingdom, 

they have, for the greater convenience of Visitors, 

placed their Stock in Departments, and are now show- 
ing all their New Season's Patterns in 


D8 SERVICES.  — 











DPse82 SERVICES. 





ee and TEA SERVICES. 





} rene SERVICES. 





KY GRAVED and PLAIN GLASS. 





YOLE ADDRESSES: 
203 and 204 OxrorD STREET; and 


| moderate prices, made on the premises. 





81 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 





arrangement. The book is very complete."—JLiterary 
Churchman, 

“It is difficult to conceive a better planned or exe- 
cuted book. It ought to be consulted by all. There 
is not a point, from col to mansion, from the pigstye 
to the drawing-room, that is not touched upon.”"— 
English Churchman. 

“Mr Wheeler's book is a ‘ practical handbook,’ and 
much discomfort, if not actua] loss, may be saved by a 
careful perusal. With regard to drainage and ventila- 
tion, Mr. Wheeler's clear and concise remarks will be 


| found of service."—Pali Mall Gazette. 


JOHN MuBRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL stands 
in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the 
Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 
Marine Pr d ttached to any hotel in the 
kingdom. 240 Apartments. Cuisine excellent. Wines 
choice. Table d’Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 








ISHER'S GLADSTONE BAG. 
—The GLADSTONE BAG is a Portmanteau and 
Dressing Case combined; is also made as an Empty 
Travelling Bag. 
PORTMANTEAUS, DRESSING OASES, &c., 


ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS. CatSlogues 
FISHER, 188 Strand, London, W.C. 





1060 THE SPECTATOR, 


[August 17, 1879, 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 
CHATTERTON. 


Edited by the Rey. W. W. SKEAT, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Encluding the acknowledged Poems and Satires, the Rowley Poems, with an Essay proving their Authorship, a 
Memoir of the Poet, and Selections from his Prose Writings. 
The special feature of this edition is that the ‘ Rowley Poems” are now presented in such a form that their 


teal and undoubted poetical merit may be appreciated by readers to whom the pseudo-antique spelling and 
affected archaisms have hitherto rendered them quite unintelligible. 





In 6 yols., price 1s 6d each. 
THE 


POETICAL WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
ALDINE EDITION. 


Edited by RICHARD MORRIS, with Memoir by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS. 
‘Tho following volumes aye also published in the Aldino Edition of the British Poets, price 1s 6d each. 


GOLDSMITH. SURREY. 
BURNS. 83 vols. PRIOR. 2 vols. 
GRAY. KIRKE WHITE. 
MILTON. 8 vols. WYATT. 
DRYDEN. 5 vols. POPE. 3 vols. 
COLLINS. BEATTIE. 


CHURCHILL. 2 vols. 


YOUNG. 2 vols. | 
SPENSER. 5 vols. 


COWPER. 83 vols. 


FALCONER. PARNELL. 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. THOMPSON. 2 vols. 
AKENSIDE. CHAUCER. 


London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IN A GLASS DARKLY. By J. Sheridan le Fanu. 3 vols. 


crown 8yo. 


“ Singularly vivid and fascinating in its interest. We have read nothing better in its very peculiar way 
wince Lord Lytton's fine story, ‘The House and the Brain,’ "—Graphic. 


WOMAN'S WRONG. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of “The Curate’s 


Discipline.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Mrs. Eiloart has never written anything better than ‘Woman's Wrong.’ She has always been happy in 
drawing her,characters and in her descriptions, and this time she has hit upon an ingenious plot—or rather on 


@ plot involving a most interesting point."—Fun. 
By T. A. Trollope. 








The STILLWINCHES of COMBE MAVIS. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 


THROWN TOGETHER. 


* Misunderstood.” 2 yols. crown Svo. 


By Florence Montgomery, Author of 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





On the 26th of August will be published, Part I. price 6d. 


THE BOOK OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 


By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; Author of “ Guide to 
Science,” “ Guide to Every-Day Knowledge,” &c. Consisting of abouis TVENTY THOUSAND 
EXAMPLES of Familiar Words, Expressions, Sayings, Allusions, Proverbs, Pseudonyms, Popular 
Titles, Local Traditions, Literary Blunders, Vulgar Errors, &c., presenting an inexhaustible Fund 
of Information, as valuable as it is interesting, especially useful to Readers, Writers, Speakers, 
‘ard Talkers ; nor less so for amusement in a dull half-hour, or when conversation flags. 


[To BE COMPLETED IN 15 PARTS.) 


*,* Prospectuses at all Booksellers, and post free on application to the Publishers. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris, and New York. 





IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 
WONDERFUL SIGHT-RESTORER. 


NATALINE PEBBLES. 


MOUNTED ON THE NEW ALLOY WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE MEDAL AWARD. 


Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
sisting of a brilliant Pebble of high polish, called * NATALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
LIGHTNESS, ABSENCE of COLOUR and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an 
Anconvenience, but an ornament. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 


L, and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


- {153 and 153A CHEAPSIDE. 
CITY DEPOTS y¢3 FLEET STREET. 


Among}t numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L. & A. Pyke select the following :— 
(CoPyY.) 
: Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 

Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. For the latter I have to tender 
yyou my best thanks, Iam truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
that I could desire in lens and frames. The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. I hope the use of these new pebbles by those affected with 
impaired sight will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 

| J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue. 








MURRAY'S ' 
STUDENT’S MANUALS: 


A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOK 
ADVANCED SCHOLARS. » FoR 


“ This series of ‘STUDENT'S MANUALS,’ edited for the 
most part by Dr. Wa. SMITH. and published by- Mr, 
MURRAY, possess several distinctive features which 
render them singularly valuable as educational works 
While there is an utter absence of flippancy in them, 
there is thought in every page, which cannot fail to ex- 
cite thought in those who study them, gnd we are.glad 
of an opportunity of directing the attention of such 
teachers as are not familiar with them (0 these admirable 
school-books.”— The Museum. 


I.-ENGLAND. 
The STUDENT'S HUME; a History of 
A 


ENGLAND, FROM THE EARLIgST Times. By Davip 
Hume. Corrected and continued to 1868. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo, 73 6d. 


*,* Questions on the ‘Student's Hume.’ 12mo, 2s, 


| 
The STUDENT'S CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND. By Henry HAatiay, LL.D, 
With the Author's latest Additions and Corrections, 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


II._EUROPE 
The STUDENT'S HISTORY of the 


MIDDLE AGES, including the Supplementary 
Notes. By Henry HALLAM, LL.D. With the 
Author's latest Corrections and Additions, Post 


8vo, 73 6d. 
III—FRANCE. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE S&COND Ewmpine, 1852. Woodcuts, 
Post 8yo, 73 6d. 

IV.—ROME 
(1) THE REPUBLIC. 

The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME. 
From THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE Empire. By Dean LipDELL. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

(2) THe Empires. 

The STUDENT'S GIBBON: an Epitome 
OF THE HIsTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL oF 
THE ROMAN Empire. By EDWARD GIBBON. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


V.—GREECE. 
The STUDENT'S HISTORY of GREECE. 


From THe EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROMAN Con- 
quest. By Wa. Smita, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo, 7s 6d. 

*,* Questions on the “ Student's Greece.” 12mo, 2s. 


VI—ANCIENT HISTORY. 
The STUDENT’S ANCIENT HISTORY of 


the EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Con- 
quests of Alexander the Great, including Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and 
Phoenicia, Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


VII—SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
The STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 


TORY. From THe CREATION TO THE RETURN OF 
THE JEWS FROM CaPTIVITY. With 50 Maps and 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 78 6d. 


The STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT HIS- 


TORY. With an Introduction, containing the Con- 
nection of the Old and New Testament. With 40 
Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


VIII.—LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, &c. 
The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By GsorGe P. MARSA. 


Edited with additional Chapters and Notes. Post 
8vo, 73 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By T. B. SHaw, M.A. Edited 
with Notes and Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. Selected from the Best WRITERS. 
By Tuos. B. Suaw, M.A. Edited with Additions. 
Post 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


IX.—GEOGRA PHY. 
The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevay, M.A. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d, 


The STUDENTS MANUAL of MODERN 
sy © Tales 


X—SCIENCE. 

The STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 
pa Age -~ or a ee F.R.S. With 600 Wood- 
XI—PHILOSOPHY AND LAW. 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of MORAL 


PHILOSOPHY. With Quotations and References. 
By WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D. Post $vo, 78 6d. 


The STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE. An 


ABRIDGMENT OF THE COMMENTARIES, ADAPTED 
TO THE PRESENT STATE Of THE Law. By R. 
MALCOLM Kerr, LL.D. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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